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Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 
Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put together, to 
provide good telephone service for a big 
and busy Nation. 

There are telephone instruments and 
switchboards and buildings and almost 
endless miles of wires and cables across 
the country. 

These are important. But they could 
not possibly do the job without the skill, 
loyalty and courtesy of more than 600,000 
Bell Telephone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts 
life into all of this telephone equipment 
and makes it work smoothly and efficiently 
for millions of people. That is the priceless 
asset of the Nation’s telephone system. 

Essential as they are in peace, the skill, 
courtesy and energy of Bell Telephone 
people are of even greater value in time of 
national defense. They are now helping 
the country’s industries and armed forces 
to get things done. =m 
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The Required Freshman 
History Course 


By RICHARD BARDOLPH 


Ways of Improving Its Structure and Content 


AT the required freshman 
course in European history 
or history of civilization, so 

widely insisted upon by partisans of 
the liberal arts, is drifting into troubled 
waters is strongly suggested in a 
recent publication of the Federal 
Security Agency’s Office of Educa- 
tion. In a study of the requirements 
for graduation in 77 of the country’s 
land-grant colleges and state univer- 
sities, Jennings B. Sanders finds that 
in nearly 70 per cent of these institu- 
tions there is no history requirement 
at all in any of the undergraduate- 
degree curriculums.! Of the 31 per 
cent which do require history courses, 


Undergraduate History Curriculum in the 
94 Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities,” 
Higher Education, V1 (Nov. 15, 1949), pp. 67-70. 
That the history offerings in the other colleges and 
universities of the country are far more extensive 
may perhaps be deduced from the fact that only 
18 per cent of the A.B. degrees with a major in 
history are earned in land-grant colleges and state 
universities. Included are 17 schools for Negroes; 
of these, nearly two-thirds require history courses. 
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a little over a fifth demand American 
history only, a similar number pre- 
scribe American history and European 
history or history of civilization, a like 
number require general history with- 
out specifying the particular course, 
and a third require European history 
or history of civilization. 

Those of us engaged in teaching 
history in state universities are, of 
course, alarmed by these statistics. 
My own college (enrollment, twenty- 
four hundred), the women’s college 
of one of the most distinguished 
universities of the South, still insists 
upon a required freshman course in 
modern European history, but we 
may well begin to ask how long we 
can hold the walls against a persistent 
trend. Already we hear rumblings 
from the nonliberal-arts divisions of 
the college and even from sister 
departments in the arts and human- 
ities which, understandably, some- 
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times cast an envious eye on the high 
enrollment in history that the require- 
ment guarantees. There is still another 
and more important pressure from the 
students themselves. Here, as at 
many other colleges which profess to 
be dedicated to high scholastic stand- 
ards, the mortality rate in the required 
history course is distressingly high. 
Moreover, we are forced to admit (and 
I am assured by my friends at insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country 
that my college is not peculiar in this 
regard either) that freshman history 
is perhaps the most unpopular course 
on the campus. 

The melancholy fact that nearly a 
fourth of the students in the course 
receive marks of D or below must be 
faced. It can be safely assumed that 
a large proportion of these failures 
and near-failures proceed from a 
cause unrelated to the course itself, 
though it is conceivable that this 
cause operates more disastrously in 
the history course than elsewhere. I 
refer to the simple truth that these 
students do not know how to read for 
comprehension and retention. This 
matter in some degree plagues every 
department offering courses for Fresh- 
men. The problem seems to require 
thorough study, combining the efforts 
of the several departments, the fresh- 
man counselor’s office, faculty advis- 
ers, residence-hall counselors, and 
perhaps the admissions office. The 
obvious circumstance that much of 
the blame must rest on the high 
schools further emphasizes the gravity 
of the predicament.2 Until some 


*This aspect of the problem is presumably less 
conspicuous outside the South. In per capita 
income, the writer’s state now stands forty-third 
among the states and, though we spend a somewhat 
larger percentage of our income on public education 
than do most northern states, the absolute amounts 
are low, and we again stand about forty-third. 
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solution is forthcoming it may well be 
that the most feasible resort is train- 
ing in reading for these weaker stu- 
dents if they can be screened out at 
the opening of the freshman year, plus 
the device of special sections like 
those frequently provided by English 
departments for students who need 
extraordinary attention. 

Now this aspect of the difficulty, 
though grave enough, is not wholly 
our problem and does not, therefore, 
touch us so deeply as others for which 
we may be more genuinely responsible 
and for which the remedy may lie 
nearer to hand. Let us speak plainly. 
A great proportion of students come 
to college with a deep distaste, 
amounting in some cases to loathing, 
for history; and they frankly say so. 
And many of them, perhaps a great 
majority, including even those who 
pursue the freshman history course 
“successfully,” do not overcome this 
dislike and will have no more of 
history once the requirement is worked 
off. Some of this, no doubt, derives 
from a resistance to instruction in 
whatever guise it comes. But we have 
still to explain why the course con- 
tinues to be the most unpopular 
course for the majority of Freshmen, 
both those who fail and those who 
succeed. 


NUMBER of reasons quite inde- 

pendent of the nature of the 
course, the techniques employed, and 
the quality of instruction are in part 
to blame and tend to poison the stu- 
dent’s mind against the course even 
before the first meeting of the class. 
Among them a few may be cited: 
First, the social studies in general, and 
history in particular, are perhaps 
more wretchedly taught in high schools 
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than any other major branch of 
learning; second, the student comes 
to the conclusion in high school, and 
carries it with him to college, that 
history “butters no bread,” while the 
other courses in the Freshman’s pro- 
m recommend themselves as being 
more “practical” and as affording 
“preparation for life”; third, related 
to these considerations but adding a 
special burden to the college history 
instructor’s load, is the fact that in 
most cases the history course, more 
than any other item on the Fresh- 
man’s schedule, is to a great degree 
concerned with abstractions, ideas, 
social processes, and complex human 
values. Other courses deal largely 
with skills, concrete data, and laws 
that leave little to the imagination or 
make small levy upon insights or the 
capacity to perceive relations and 
draw inferences from data that cannot 
be readily controlled. This factor 
stands in sharp relief if one only calls 
to mind the other courses usually 
found on the freshman program: fresh- 
man English, a physical science (with 
several course offerings to choose 
from), a foreign language, health, and 
an elective (with numerous choices, 
many of them courses with a voca- 
tional or avocational emphasis). 
There is, it would seem, much 
truth in the average Freshman’s 
complaint that his history course is 
more difficult than his other courses, 
and it is important to note at the 
outset that much of that difficulty is 
intrinsic rather than a question of 
scope or procedure. It may very 
well be that a reorganization of the 
course conceived wholly in terms of 
simplification and “presenting history 
as a fascinating story” would only 
substitute something that students 
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like but do not need for something 
they need but do not like. I do not 
think that this is the only alternative, 
however, because I am not prepared 
to admit that what they are now 
getting is precisely what they need. I 
am persuaded that if a greater effort 
is made to construct the course on the 
basis of need, bolstered by inspired 
and inspiring instruction, it will be- 
come less unpopular (though never 
positively popular, like the comics or 
the Reader’s Digest) and more re- 
spected, and therefore less distasteful, 
for the same reason that most of us 
would not think of dispensing with 
certain wholesome foods merely be- 
cause others go down more pleasantly. 
And precisely because history presents 
more difficulties than do most other 
courses in the typical student’s cur- 
riculum we should be especially em- 
phatic about the critical réle of 
competent, vital, dynamic teaching— 
a desirable quality in any depart- 
ment, to be sure, but an imperative 
in ours. 

To the younger undergraduate, 
what may seem to be the dullest 
subject-matter in the world can be- 
come wonderfully exciting and mean- 
ingful in the hands of a skillful teacher 
who has learning, insight, humor, 
fluency, honest doubt, a strong sense 
of his own fallibility, and, above all, a 
forceful personality that can com- 
municate some of the passion in his 
own soul to his students. A compe- 
tent instructor, whether he teaches 
history or badminton, must address 
himself to his task with all the energy 
and some of the fanaticism of one who 
feels that the very survival of civiliza- 
tion depends on the widest possible 
diffusion of what the subject-matter 
of his course has to say. Not, be it 
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noted, what he has to say. We are 
concerned here with teachers, not 
propagandists; with people whose 
task it is to open minds, not to close 
them. On the other hand, unimpas- 
sioned and humorless spirits who 
know very little except what is in the 
textbooks, or, worse still, who choke 
off inquiry because they know just 
what is wrong with the world and 
what to do about it, though they 
spoon-feed what is potentially the 
most fascinating course material in 
the world, only turn it to ashes in 
the student’s mouth. 


E MOVE closer to the heart 

of the problem when we inquire 
into the objectives of a required fresh- 
man history course. A number of 
benefits are claimed for the study of 
history. It is said by some that study- 
ing the past enables us to read the 
future. That principle has only a very 
limited validity, and for the freshman 
course it has no relevance at all. 
Another supposed advantage to be 
derived from it is a sort of cultural 
enrichment. This claim has more 
validity than the first but it singles 
out a value that is of the nature of a 
luxury rather than a necessity, and 
this raises a question of priority. 
Without denying for a moment the 
cultural and even spiritual riches that 
a detailed knowledge of history af- 
fords, without disputing the pleasure 
and personal profit that may be 
derived from knowing a hundred crit- 
ical dates or “the kings of England 
in order categorical,” I am persuaded 
that such knowledge-for-its-own-sake 
must remain a luxury which the 
interested student may amass in 
subsequent history courses and in 
private reading; but in freshman his- 
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tory, in most cases the only serious 
history course the student will ever 
get, this palatable fare must be subor- 
dinated to nourishment which is more 
solid. 

There is yet another category of 
ends which a freshman history course 
may answer. It may provide a com- 
mon store of data and conceptions 
which will enrich the student’s leisure- 
time reading long after he has left 
college. Not only can it introduce 
him to vast treasures of literary 
masterpieces of historiography, it can 
also add measurably to his capacity 
for enjoyment of many novels, plays, 
and poems that have a historical set- 
ting or contain historical allusions. 
And, again, there is a group of ends 
toward which all of sound liberal 
education tends: practice in assem- 
bling and organizing information, in 
weighing evidence and discounting 
prejudice, in drawing inferences, in 
suspending judgment even in the face 
of alleged facts, and the like. All of 
these end products and many more, 
worthy in themselves, may be legit- 
imately claimed for the study of 
history; but they cannot be the 
required history course’s peculiar mis- 
sion, and it is in the course’s peculiar 
function that the justification for 
requiring it of all students lies. 

The great goal, it seems to me, is 
the understanding of the present, 
accounting for modern civilization. 
We are not obliged to amuse or divert; 
we are not primarily concerned with 
dispensing polite learning that young 
ladies and gentlemen may now and 
then place on exhibit to confound 
their elders or to prove their claims 
to refinement and education; it is not 
our task to turn out flaming liberals 
or pious conservatives; it is not our 
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job to equip students to earn a living 
or even to teach history. The course 
is rather (or should be) part of an 
attempt to make our civilization 
intelligible—a task to which the whole 
college should be sleeplessly dedicated, 
jate and soon. The object of that in- 
telligibility is not the knowledge 
itself but a basis for understandings, 
insights, and evaluations that enable 
the individual to place himself in a 
satisfying relationship vis-a-vis his 
immediate environment, his social 
groups, his nation, the world and—I 
say this deliberately—the universe. 
Now freshman history is not going to 
do all of that, but it has a significant 
and peculiar contribution to make 
toward that end, and if it is to make 
that contribution it must fix its sights 
on the main goal and avoid digres- 
sions, however pleasant. 

It is a commonplace that the most 
important external pressures that 
shape the lives of men are spiritual, 
economic, political, intellectual, and 
scientific, and that these pressures 
take their institutional forms in such 
things as religious systems, economic 
arrangements, corporations, machines, 
forms and functions of government, 
thought patterns, and the like. If a 
civilization is to be intelligible to an 
individual, these institutions, these 
cultural configurations, must be un- 
derstood; only then can they have 
real meaning for him, only then can 
he judge values, only then can he 
appraise the norms of his civilization, 
only then is he equipped to distin- 
guish between the voices of prophets 
and propagandists, and to decide 
what to believe and to believe in, 
what to strive for and against, how to 
regulate his conduct, private and 


public. 
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If it is of value for an individual to 
have a clear understanding of the 
structure and function of an institu- 
tion like government, for example, 
there are essentially two ways to come 
at it, both of them indispensable. He 
can study it as it is, and he can study 
it as it became what it is. Just as the 
biologist progressively clarifies the 
science of living things not only by 
observation and dissection, but also 
by the study of the organism’s devel- 
opment, remote and immediate, so 
the student of society needs both 
approaches. Our institutions are for- 
ever in flux, derived from the past, and 
changing still. Political and social 
judgments and action that are not 
informed by a sense of history and its 
genetic character are plants without 
roots. 

Returning to our example of the 
study of government, I submit that 
governments are not thought up in 
abstraction; they develop by accumu- 
lation. There is not a government in 
the world that has not been centuries 
in the making. The evolution from 
clan to tribe, the emergence of law 
and the state, the evolution of king- 
ship and its modification under social, 
economic, and technological pres- 
sures, the development of the concept 
of sovereignty, the intrasocietal com- 
petitions for control of the state, and 
many other elements, are the stuff of 
which modern governments are com- 
pounded, and an understanding of 
their growth is as necessary to an 
understanding of the nature of the 
state and its rdle in human affairs as 
memory is indispensable to the indi- 
vidual’s conduct of his own affairs. 
The same can be said about an 
understanding of economic institu- 
tions like, for example, capitalist 
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production under corporate owner- 
ship. That institution was not thought 
up in abstraction either. It was a 
historical development resulting from 
some very positive forces, failure to 
understand which obscures the im- 
pulses that animate it. 

In a word, what I am arguing for 
is that history must be conceived 
as a process, not as a chronological 
index. Much of the student’s aversion 
to history because of its preoccupation 
with tacts and dates derives from the 
history teacher’s failure to make that 
basic distinction clear, if he makes it 
at all. History that deals in mere 
annals is for most of us a refined form 
of mental boondoggling. Our course 
ought to be concerning itself with 
history as a process shaping our own 
civilization, and the major threads 
that it should single out are the 
development of governmental forms 
and functions, economic and social 
institutions, the evolution of major 
thought-patterns and ideologies, the 
advance of technology, together with 
the reciprocal effects of these develop- 
ments upon each other as well as 
their influence in forming our own 
society. It is essentially a matter of 
developmental analysis. This does 
not necessarily exclude institutions 
and values that no longer survive in 
the contemporary social heritage. 
Time and again in the long evolution 
of modern society men struck out on 
divergent paths that proved to be 
culs-de-sac, retraced their steps, and 
tried others. These aberrations were 
themselves powerful influences, though 
negative ones, in determining future 
directions. 

A stronger emphasis on this ap- 
proach would not only make the study 
of history more useful but also less 
disagreeable to young minds. When 
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names, events, dates, and even Savory 
anecdotes do not together weave a 
meaningful picture, when they do not 
hang together or explain anything, in 
the end the exercise becomes about as 
interesting and about as significant as 
memorizing a page out of the Man. 
hattan telephone directory, a difficult 
enough task in all conscience and 
possessing perhaps some disciplinary 
value, but hardly consequential or 
inspiring or of any lasting benefit. If 
we can provide a few basic strands 
upon which students may string their 
beads of information, something more 
integrated, more tangible, and more 
durable may emerge. 


Bern is yet another compelling 
reason for studying society in 
evolution. To analyze society only as 
it exists and to ignore its development 
is to provide merely a two-dimensional 
representation that delineates only its 
surface and conveys no impression of 
proportion, depth, and bulk. With 
developmentai analysis a third dimen- 
sion is introduced and an infinitely 
more realistic representation results. 
More than this: the two-dimensional 
study of institutions has the fatal 
defect of obscuring the essential char- 
acter of all social usages and mechan- 
isms—the fact that they were con- 
trived to satisfy human needs, to quiet 
human fears, to fulfill human hungers 
and aspirations, and that, as these 
urges grew or diminished or became 
modified, the institutions designed to 
accommodate them were modified in 
turn. Only a sense of history as a 
process can enable men to view their 
institutions in the proper light as 
dynamic, malleable, human _inven- 
tions, not as absolutes once and for all 
delivered unto the saints. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the indispensa- 
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bility of a sense of history to the 
maintenance of a democratic society, 
for there is no more formidable 
obstacle to “progress by consent” 
than the stubborn assumption of un- 
educated millions, with and without 
college degrees, that “things as they 
are have always been so, and so they 
are meant to be.” 

It is of great importance to note 
further that our civilization in this 
time of competing allegiances and 
loyalties needs this sense of history 
more desperately than any other that 
has preceded it. Modern America is a 
highly and increasingly integrated 
and interdependent society in which 
the old-fashioned individualism that 
so long shaped our institutions is 
becoming obsolete.* We are in an era 
of headlong transition toward an in- 
creasingly collective society which we 
hope may preserve and realize the 
historic values and ideals and means 
of American democracy. Our era calls 
for more fateful decisions about val- 
ues and means than any previous 
epoch in our past; and in a society like 
ours, where policy must have the 
sanction of common consent, this 
sense of history is a critical need. And 
this not because an understanding of 
the past provides us with precedents 
for action and judgment but because 
it is necessary to a comprehension of 
the existing situation, which, in turn, 
must inform men’s judgments, evalua- 
tions, and decisions. Our institutions 
were not created ad initio in our own 
time, nor can they be lightly dis- 
carded. The continuity of history 
admonishes the student of society 
that changes hastily contrived with- 
out regard to the rate and direction 


*See American Historical Association, Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies: Conclusions 
and Recommendations (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934), pp. 13-14. 
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of antecedent development prove to 
be either illusory rather than real 
after the tumult and the shouting has 
died, or productive of greater evils 
than those they were designed to 
cure. Moreover, if man is to be the 
measure of our social usages and val- 
ues, we must know the nature of man 
in society, we must know the scope 
and strength of his capacities; and to 
know this we must study mankind’s 
case history in successive ages in 
widely differing contexts. That pro- 
cedure is both a common-sense prin- 
ciple and a scientific method. But 
finally, it must be remembered that 
the good life is also, indeed ultimately, 
grounded on ethical and esthetic 
considerations not amenable to the 
techniques of laboratories and sta- 
tistics nor directly transferable from 
the page of a syllabus to the soul of 
a student. 

It seems to me apparent that a 
great number of us teaching freshman 
history do not deliberately set up the 
objective I describe and then strive 
singleheartedly to attain it. We are 
inclined to adopt the more conven- 
tional technique of textbook explica- 
tion, hoping meanwhile that this 
objective will somehow result, almost 
incidentally, from a faithful applica- 
tion to the daily assignments of text- 
book readings, padded perhaps with 
a smattering of “outside reading,” 
plus a more or less interpretive re- 
statement of the text material in 
classroom lectures. This formula 
should be recast; certain basic 
themes—the development of funda- 
mental institutions that define our 
civilization—should be our initial con- 
cern, and the facts and figures should 
serve to document, amplify, and illus- 
trate these themes. 

That we have not progressed far in 
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this direction is clear to those of us 
who meet the veterans of freshman 
history in sophomore and more ad- 
vanced courses. However agile these 
more mature students may be in 
memorizing textbook material and 
parroting back the instructor’s lec- 
tures, it is at once apparent that the 
sense of history as a process, the 
capacity for developmental analysis, 
the awareness that the present is only 
the surface of a very deep pool, have 
not yet been achieved. 

Perhaps this is so because many of 
us do not agree that the objective for 
which I am arguing is the great pur- 
pose of the course and therefore we 
do not work very hard to reach it. 
Others, perhaps, make this objective 
one of several, with the result that 
this one gets lost or becomes extremely 
attenuated. Many of us gear the work 
of the course too closely to the text- 
book. Textbooks do not deliberately 
set out to produce much more than 
mere knowledge; it is doubtful whether 
they should. A textbook is essentially 
a compendium of basic data, an out- 
line strongly chronological in flavor. 


HE final responsibility for mak- 

ing the textbook matter serve the 
ends of understanding and critical 
thinking rests with the instructor. 
The textbooks are not responsible for 
our failures. Our textbook writers are 
as a general thing better historians 
and better teachers than most of their 
detractors are. Something must be 
left to the instructor and the student’s 
thinking. If a textbook could embody 
all that students should derive from a 
course, instructors would be unneces- 
sary. But this is not to say that if the 
text provides the factual data plus a 
little summarization of long-range 
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developments and significances and 
the instructor points the moral, the 
job is done. The instructor is not 
justified in spelling out to his class 
what they ought to conclude about 
the facts. He must not deliberately 
and relentlessly indoctrinate, no mat- 
ter how passionately he believes 
himself to be right. He can guide and 
stimulate the thinking somewhat, but 
in the final reckoning the facts should 
argue their own conclusions. To 
impose a pat interpretation which a 
student must accept in the same 
unquestioning spirit in which he ac- 
cepts the objective facts is essentially 
an authoritarian, obscurantist, and 
insulting device. If he is told that 
fascism is the incarnation of evil and 
democracy is synonymous with the 
Kingdom of God, and if he believes 
this because he has been told to, he 
can later forget what he has been 
told, or someone else may tell him 
something different and then he will 
believe that instead. 

I am honestly convinced that in 
the Freshman’s history course, more 
than in any other course on his pro- 
gram, there is an opportunity to train 
students in the evaluation of evidence 
and in thinking about great human 
goals and in analyzing men’s efforts to 
achieve them. The instructor who 
manages to stimulate that kind of 
thinking and inquiry directed toward 
a limited body of themes of great con- 
sequence is an educator. The instruc- 
tor who drills in the facts and then 
pontifically announces the conclu- 
sions, I, 2, 3, seriatim, is kin to the 
man who trains seals. 

Until we arrive at a consensus that 
textbooks are not the masters but the 
servants of student and teacher, sup- 

[Continued on page 494] 
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Literature for Living 


By L. A. KING 


A Suggested Array of Courses for Non-Majors and Majors in College English 


E 1947 meeting of the Mid- 
dle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 
held a panel discussion of the topic 
“Education for Social Living,” if I re- 
member its title correctly. During 
the forum which followed, one of the 
audience rose and with considerable 
feeling put the following question: 
“How can literature be used for edu- 
cation in social living when the 
instruction and tests deal only with 
facts?” 

There was good reason for the 
question. Few of us need go farther 
than our own experiences with the 
tests given us in literature courses to 
know where the emphasis often lies. 
“Give the sources of Milton’s Comus.” 
“Identify ‘Monk’ Lewis, James 
Hogg.” So they go. And if we have 
forgotten our own experiences, we 
need but listen to students’ com- 
ments, or we may turn to the listing 
of courses in many a catalogue. We 
meet such titles as “The Develop- 
ment of the English Novel from 1688 
to 1704” or “The Minor Poets of the 
1890’s.”” Obviously the emphasis will 
be factual, without much education 
for living, social or otherwise. 

Readily discernible reasons exist for 
such a situation. Research in grad- 
uate schools must almost necessarily 
be upon the minutiae. One does not 
have forever to get that degree and 


begin earning, no matter how much 
time Browning’s Grammarian may 
have had. Moreover, many graduate 
students are not mature enough to 
deal with anything more ambitious 
than minutiae. To deal with great 
ideas and projects requires seasoning, 
and how does one live while he is 
seasoning? Again, results are more 
objectively demonstrable when one 
is dealing with minutiae than when 
dealing with ideas. Minutiae are 
easily counted. Hence there is not 
too much of the history and criticism 
of ideas to be found in graduate- 
school research. Yet it is in ideas, if 
anywhere, that literature must make 
its contribution to living. The em- 
phasis upon facts thus begun goes 
on into teaching, for the young Ph.D. 
has a store of facts and the habit of 
working with them. In addition, 
lecturing about and testing for facts 
is much easier than dealing with ideas 
and viewpoints. Moreover, there must 
be a body of facts before thought can 
take place, and the facts about liter- 
ature often help in understanding it. 
With such genuine value in facts and 
with the emphasis strongly upon 
facts from earliest training, the results 
are almost inevitable. To the new 
instructor the facts he has collected 
with such labor are more lovely than 
anything else imaginable. To think 
that we now know that Tennyson 
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used linen handkerchiefs exclusively, 
rather than cotton as formerly be- 
lieved! The younger—and many 
older—men might almost be said to 
be roaring drunk on facts and deter- 
mined to force their drink on all who 
come in their way. Farewell, social- 
living values in literature! Fact 
is king! 

As the questioner framed his query, 
there is but one answer to it: “It 
can’t be done.” But he might have 
phrased it somewhat differently and 
got a more hopeful answer. How can 
we secure the real values of literature 
and yet not degenerate into purveyors 
of a rosy fog of confused and con- 
fusing vagueness? How can we insist 
upon a decent body of facts in our 
study of literature and yet not lose 
its chief values? Now literature was 
surely never written to keep scholars 
busy writing and reading footnotes, 
but rather to record and communicate 
to others the profoundest experiences 
of the authors. What literature itself 
has to say to us as men, and not the 
manner of the saying nor yet the lives 
of the writers except as those lives 
help us understand what is said, is its 
reason for being, makes it precious to 
us. We may use every factual means 
to get at this central value. But how 
to keep the means from usurping the 
place of the great end? 


ASICALLY, of course, the rem- 

edy is to be sought in those who 
plan the departments and who plan 
and teach the literature courses. 
However charitably one may account 
for their preoccupation with facts, if 
that attitude prevents their winning 
for their students the real and best 
values of literature, then it must be 
changed. The nature of the change is 
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clear: to change the emphasis on facts 
and technique and literary criticism 
as ends until they become but the 
means to the end of understanding 
and judging the ideas of literature for 
their relevance to living. Such a 
change would result in an approach 
in which the history of ideas predom- 
inates—What has Milton said here? 
Why did he say it? What has he to 
say to us? Is it of value? Any such 
question that will make students finer 
and more understanding and wiser 
human beings—that question must be 
asked and answered. Any others must 
be viewed with suspicion. 

Let us not deceive ourselves here, 
It is possible to persuade ourselves 
that almost anything we specialize 
in—the verse technique of the minor 
seventeenth century poets of Scot- 
land—is of surpassing value. It is 
also possible to use large and vague 
clichés like culture or racial heritage to 
hide procedures and emphases that 
are far from producing real culture or 
bringing real understanding and ap- 
preciation of the racial heritage. 
No, the objectives of the courses and 
department ought to be set down in 
as many one-syllable words as possi- 
ble, spelling out most carefully just 
what is to be done. And let them be 
such objectives as add up to making 
literature a tool for living. Then 
force every text, reading list, assign- 
ment, lecture, test, and requirement 
to meet the demands of those plainly 
stated objectives. Only those that 
clearly and positively contribute may 
live. To the guillotine with the rest! 
And if a better assignment can be 
found, chop off the head of the merely 
good one. The process will be at 
wrenching cost for many instructors, 
for it will mean a revolution in 
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thought and approach not easily 
made—and the slaughter among old 
lecture notes will be appalling. But 
I am sure that Chaucer, Hugo, 
Goethe, Cervantes, Dante, and the 
rest would be rejoiced above measure 
to be allowed to speak to their audi- 
ences without hindrance and not 
darkly through a fog of footnotes. 
And the joy of the students, who 
had far rather be human beings 
than animated card files, would be 
overwhelming. 

But could such a course be kept 
“respectable”; that is, could it be 
made difficult enough? Would a 
department which did not ask for a 
mountain of properly dried and cured 
facts be able to hold up its head in the 
educational world? Would it not 
become a refuge for the softer heads 
who could not make the grade in the 
“really scholarly” departments but 
who could perhaps gush vaguely 
about Shelley’s “lovely ideas”? Well, 
the quantity of material read could 
certainly be as great in idea-courses 
as in others, though, if there is to be 
real digestion of the material, quan- 
tity is by no means a good measure of 
quality and respectability. And the 
history of ideas is first cousin of 
philosophy, which has never been 
overrun by soft heads because of its 
easy requirements. Surely it is as 
difficult to grasp the ideas of Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound and judge their 
relevance to the present problems of 
the world as to remember a list of the 
sources of the poem or the details of 
the author’s ill-fated first marriage. 
In fact, the comprehension and criti- 
cism of thought has generally been 
judged considerably more difficult than 
mere memorization of facts. As for 
the quality of the thinking in a course, 
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that will depend entirely on what the 
instructor is himself capable of and 
what he asks of the students. He 
and they may gush, or they may 
wrestle with knotty issues. 


F IT may be done without undue 

immodesty, I should like to present 
a course of my own as an example of 
what I have been saying. It is built 
specifically for non-majors in English 
who must meet a general college 
requirement in literature. Here if 
anywhere the specialist’s emphasis 
would be ill-chosen if not positively 
harmful, yet often non-majors must 
struggle through the usual survey of 
English literature. At the outset, in 
the first day’s explanation of the 
course, the assumptions and objectives 
are openly announced. It is assumed 
that the members of the class are 
non-majors, with probably an unhappy 
attitude toward literature, and little 
or no interest in technical matters. 
They are in fact bored by literature 
and doubtful of their ability to deal 
with it. Yet they are human beings, 
with the same feelings, desires, beliefs, 
perplexities which have been the 
possession of men of all times and 
which constitute the subject-matter 
of literature. Moreover, as they grow 
older they will fill and shape their 
minds with something either valuable 
or otherwise. Why not, then, the 
valuable? Since the course has been 
taught in Christian colleges, it is 
further assumed that most of the class 
members will be concerned with prob- 
lems of Christian belief and life. And 
it is assumed that to such persons 
literature is peculiarly fitted to speak. 
The emphasis is laid firmly upon the 
common human needs that are the 
basis of general education every- 
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where, and the aspects of literature 
that do not minister to these needs 
are almost entirely neglected. 

The objectives are frankly divided 
into two kinds, those that can be 
measured and those that cannot. It 
is frankly announced that the tests 
must necessarily be based upon the 
one kind, but that the other is far 
more important; that it is our inabil- 
ity to test the second type which 
makes this procedure necessary. Obvi- 
ously the objectives which can be 
tested for will include the contents of 
the books read and of the background 
material supplied in lectures, and per- 
haps the ability to judge literary 
quality in a simple way. But even 
these involve little that cannot be had 
from a thorough reading of the books 
themselves. Technical and biograph- 
ical details do not appear. The 
materials tested, moreover, have in- 
herent long-range value. 

The objectives not capable of being 
measured include, as one of the most 
important, enjoyment of the literature 
read and of the class sessions. The 
announcement of this objective seems 
to arouse some surprise among the 
students; but they quickly show 
enthusiastic approval. Sometimes I 
wonder why they should be surprised; 
is such an objective rare? A course 
which a student does not anticipate 
with pleasure has already set up a 
barrier to his learning. Dislike and 
boredom are sand in the bearings of 
learning. And a course which leaves 
students with a firm determination 
never to enter its field again is as 
much a failure as a store whose cus- 
tomers are lost by a poor display of 
its goods. Of course the enjoyment 
is not comparable to that of the soft 
indulgence of lolling under a tree with 
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fan and lemonade, but rather to that 
of a stiff game of tennis. But I do 
intend that the students shall have fun 
in the course. 

Another objective is a change of 
attitude in which the “classics” are 
transformed from dusty monstrosities 
into exciting writings that have al. 
ways been and always will be the 
most rewarding and interesting of 
friends, the source of real and endur- 
ing pleasure, the record of the eter- 
nally challenging ideas and feelings of 
mankind. A third objective is the 
effect of literature on the personalities 
of the class members. Such an objec- 
tive is easily vague and pointless, but 
must, after all, be the chief value of 
literature. New ideas and viewpoints, 
great issues of conviction and con- 
duct, better understanding of self and 
others, the effect upon any normally 
responsive person of associating with 
beauty and of sympathetically sharing 
the experiences of others, broader 
understanding, tolerance, the ability 
to get on with others, the change from 
stigmatizing the strange and new as 
“queer” to classifying it as “differ- 
ent”—these are hard to define or 
test, but they are real and the great 
value of literature for life. 

A final objective increasingly prom- 
inent in my planning of the course is 
the consideration of some of the eter- 
nal, great questions of personal and 
social ethics, with the intention of 
bringing the students to examine their 
own convictions and arrive at 4 
reasoned basis for them, or perhaps 
change them. The steadily increasing 
clash of ideologies in these times 
makes it imperative that the always 
pressing need for intelligent people to 
know what they live for and by should 
now more than ever be faced. There 
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is no such thing as an ethical and 
moral vacuum; if men do not have 
good and positive principles to live by, 
they will be possessed by poor and 
negative ones. My general practice 
has been to see that the issues are 
raised, to outline the various answers 
as clearly as possible, to point out 
what seem to be their strengths and 
weaknesses. When the almost inev- 
itable query about my own position 
rises—for in the successive discussions 
I may have taken several different 
positions to make sure that all sides 
are adequately considered—I frankly 
state it and my reasons for favoring 
it. No one is asked to agree with my 
views, and often I am distinctly in the 
minority. But neither is anyone 
palmed off with a sterile neutrality 
mislabeled objectivity on questions 
that must be answered in some way 
by us all. 

This array of untestable objectives 
is not novel or unique. What does 
seem unusual to me is the emphasis 
frankly placed on such objectives and 
the open announcement that, though 
they can hardly be tested for, they 
are nevertheless the most important. 
This attitude seems to me the heart 
of the answer to the troubled ques- 
tioner of the opening paragraph; cer- 
tainly, to the students it is one of the 
strong selling points of the course. 
Non-majors make no bones about 
not caring for literary technicalities. 
They do not so openly confess their 
feeling of inability to deal with such 
technicalities. But when they find 
that what they dislike and fear in liter- 
ature will be omitted, and when they 
further find that the emphasis is upon 
what they feel some confidence in 
doing and enjoying—wrestling with 
the ideas of other men—then they 
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discover a good deal of enthusiasm for 
literature. They feel little longing to 
discuss the technique of the novel, 
but they do feel strongly about 
whether Jean Valjean should have 
revealed his identity to save old 
Champmathieu from the galleys; and 
they will debate the issue with heat 
and persistence. Here is a problem 
which they themselves may meet in 
some form; it interests them. But 
they are not stirred by dissecting a 
novel and studying its anatomy. 


HE texts used are selected on 

the basis of several requirements. 
They are all whole books, except for 
the anthology of lyric poetry. They 
are all great representatives of certain 
historical periods or viewpoints, ar- 
ranged in a chronological order. They 
are of a variety of types, in order to 
appeal to as many tastes as possible. 
Books that present great issues 
have preference over others. Another 
highly practical consideration is low 
cost. To keep the total expense 
within reason, books available in 
cheap editions must be used. 

The first book read is the Jiiad, 
representative of the Greeks and of 
the heroic view of life. The poem is 
read as raising the issue of the cost 
of loyalty to the group, of how much 
one must suffer for comrades—a 
problem as recent as the last commit- 
tee meetings and the subject of com- 
ment not long ago by General Omar 
Bradley. Achilles is the egotist who 
faced that issue and answered mis- 
takenly. Along with the book is given 
material, based on Dickinson’s Greek 
View of Life, on the later Greek 
thought, because of its influence upon 
later European thinking. Marcus 
Aurelius’ Meditations, representing the 
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Romans and the Stoic philosophy, 
invariably brings to the common 
what’s-in-it-for-me philosophy a sharp 
challenge and stirs lively discussion. 
That being good outweighs all else in 
life and that the only good or evil one 
experiences is in himself—these ideas 
are disturbing. With Marcus goes a 
brief history of Rome, to show how 
an isolated and unsophisticated agri- 
cultural people, suddenly catapulted 
into luxury and world empire, failed 
to have the moral resources to meet 
their test. It is easy to turn from 
that history to questions of America’s 
future, for, as President Snyder of 
Northwestern said in his farewell 
commencement speech, the history of 
Rome is perhaps more capable of 
shedding light on our future than is 
our own. Rome has already faced a 
problem of sudden world power. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, representa- 
tive of the Middle Ages and of a 
Christian interpretation of the uni- 
verse, gives a vivid and lofty state- 
ment of the idea of man’s freedom to 
love what he will, either evil or God; 
and of the consequences of his choice, 
whether in the eternal realization of 
evil in its self-centered and divisive 
essence or in the eternal contempla- 
tion of God in happy unity with all 
others like-minded. Along with Dante 
goes a brief history of the Middle 
Ages emphasizing the forces that 
destroyed culture in the early cen- 
turies and the other forces that gave 
rise to the medieval culture and then 
weakened it and turned toward the 
later developments. Machiavelli’s The 
Prince, representative of the Renais- 
sance, shows its secular side and with 
stark bluntness presents the prob- 
lem of the morality of the State, the 
issue between expediency and right, 
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and the question of what the individ. 
ual is to do when he finds conflict 
between his moral principles and the 
demands of the State. The discussion 
of this book is usually so lively that 
no time is found for background 
material, unless the outlining of the 
historic answers to the problem might 
be called extra. 

Franklin’s Autobiography, for the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
presents a peculiarly attractive spec- 
imen of this viewpoint and allows a 
discussion of its assumptions, na- 
ture, values, and disadvantages. The 
outworkings of the viewpoint in 
eighteenth century culture are briefly 
sketched. The students’ favorite, 
Hugo’s Les Misérables, is the repre- 
sentative of romanticism. The threads 
of the story are intriguing, and the 
issues raised by the character and 
views of the bishop, together with 
some actions of others in the story, 
furnish several topics for discussion. 
Romanticism is contrasted with 
rationalism as a view of life, and 
illustrated when possible by lectures 
from the fine arts to show the differ- 
ences between classical and romantic 
art and music. 

Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography is 
considered not so much as an autobi- 
ography as an introduction—for many 
of the more sheltered students a first 
and shaking one—to the problems of 
modern society and to realism in 
writing. Interest centers in the evolu- 
tion of Steffens’ ideas and his final 
position. Usually, the lively discus- 
sion leaves little time for background 


material except for sketching in ex- 


planations of the historical allusions 
which are not immediately clear. The 
collection of lyric poetry is handled 
with emphasis upon understanding 
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and enjoyment. Nothing more than 
is necessary for understanding is said 
of the poets or times; the poems stand 
on their merits. Technical matters 
are simplified and put in the back- 
ground. Scansion is publicly frowned 
upon. And students who have come 
to this last book with suspicion and 
expectation of boredom and ineptness 
have confessed with surprise that their 
desert-island choice now would be—a 
book of lyric poetry! 

The heart of the course is the 
class sessions. A_ typical session 
will begin with answering students’ 
questions and often run completely on 
that fuel alone. Especially if a stu- 
dent raises some point of controversy 
will a period be taken up. For con- 
troversy is the best part of the course, 
and never to be avoided. It is indeed 
deliberately cultivated, for I am con- 
vinced that nothing rouses more inter- 
est and allows less boredom, more 
indelibly etches upon minds the con- 
tents of books, more surely sells liter- 
ature, or more surely lets literature do 
its greatest work. The great issues 
are still alive, and issues rouse con- 
troversy, naturally and inevitably. 
Why fear it or mummify literature? 
Of course, talk cannot be allowed to 
go on aimlessly; issues must be clari- 
fied, definitions asked for, evidence 
and arguments examined, conclusions 
and irreconcilable differences stated. 
And not infrequently it is necessary 
to take the rejected side to make sure 
that it is not rejected too lightly. 

There must, necessarily and un- 
fortunately, be tests—upon those 
objectives of the course that can be 
measured. Various ones of the ob- 
jective types are used for a rapid 
survey of the contents of books and 
lectures. But the mark on any test 
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is based to a large extent upon an 
essay topic which tries to measure 
more than memory, which calls for 
digesting and reflecting upon the 
books. Nevertheless, in my mind— 
and I believe in most of the students’— 
tests and marks, while necessary 
evils, are not the primary concern of 
this course. Here we are chiefly con- 
cerned with literature for living, for 
human beings as such; with enjoy- 
ment, new ideas and viewpoints, eter- 
nal issues struggled with, convictions 
shaped. Facts, yes, but more than 
facts—and facts always as means to 
an end, never as ends in themselves. 


LMOST certainly someone will 
think, “All very nice for non- 
majors. But it can’t be done with 
the majors.” Why not? Must the 
majors, those who specialize in liter- 
ature, must they lose the great values 
of literature to become grubbers 
among footnotes and appendixes? 
Have they not chosen literature be- 
cause they think that it can give 
them more values for the business of 
life than some other subject? Why 
give them a stone when they ask for 
bread? 

In the basic survey of English 
literature, for instance, a valuable 
and interesting course can be con- 
structed by using only a few of the 
greater writers and organizing the 
material and authors into a few great 
viewpoints. Such organization will 
have the virtues of simplifying a 
complex mass of material without 
serious distortion and of giving famil- 
iarity with some of the great views of 
life. Technique can be kept to the 
minimum by rigorously excluding any 
but the really pertinent; biography 
can be restricted to the large and 
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vital points necessary for explaining 
a man’s views and style. The tie-up 
with history, philosophy, psychology, 
and the arts can be as full as time 
permits, to give a more thorough 
understanding of the few basic view- 
points. The emphasis can be upon 
the history of ideas, the heart of the 
values of literature. 

Advanced courses can be handled 
in the same general way as the sur- 
vey, with probably more attention to 
technique. In these courses should be 
emphasized the abilities to handle and 
criticize literature independently and 
competently. A good many high- 
school teachers would be lost if they 
were deprived of their college note- 
books: How would they know what 
to say about Dryden if they had not 
copied down what Dr. X said in the 
course they took in college? Nor has 
it been unheard of that, as Meiklejohn 
once remarked, a doctoral dissertation 
on the suspenders of King Henry VIII 
became the pice de résistance of a 
college history course! A course in 
Victorian prose, for instance, should 
be primarily a consideration of the 
great problems struggled with by 
Carlyle, Huxley, Mill, Ruskin, and 
the rest. Carlyle’s exposition of the 
idea that democracy is first cousin to 
atheism can be guaranteed to give a 
class some moments of reflection. And 
the end of the discussion will find, if 
it has been well conducted, almost 
the whole of Carlyle’s political ideas 
living and clear in the students’ minds. 

This same principle can be used in 
the organization of the offerings of the 
whole English department. Most 
catalogues have an array of courses 
which suggests an attempt to cover 
the whole ground once and then per- 
mit each high-ranking instructor his 
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ment are a slightly organized selection 
of about one-fifth of the courses 
available. Any heterogeneity adding 
up to the required number of hours is 
a major. But why not do better for 
the customers than such anarchy? 
Just as has been suggested for the 
separate courses, so in the depart- 
mental organization the central form- 
ing principle should be the history of 
ideas. As I see it, this can best be 
realized by organizing the courses 
about a few great viewpoints. Of 
these, about five can be easily found 
in the period covered by English and 
American literature: the medieval, 
that of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, and the modern 
scientific and realistic viewpoint. Let 
a major include the basic survey 
course, any other basic work consid- 
ered necessary, and then an organiza- 
tion of courses to make the under- 
graduate something of a master of 
one viewpoint as the result of his 
taking the literature courses which 
present it and having the literature 
courses supported by study in the 
history, philosophy, and arts of the 
same period. Such a major would not 
only have organization; it would have 
value for living. Large departments 
could make available to undergradu- 
ates all the viewpoints; smaller ones 
would perforce have to select. But 
since an undergraduate cannot in any 
case take all the courses offered in a 
department, this would be not too 
great a loss—unless to the instructors 
whose hobbies would be dropped. But 
would it not be better to limit offer- 
ings and attain more favorable teacher 
[Continued on page 496) 
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A New Approach to Teaching 
World Peace 


By NO-YONG PARK 


An Appraisal of the Current Arguments for War and Peace 


NDOUBTEDLY, there are 
| | many educators who are anx- 

ious to teach the vital subject 
of world peace. When they attempt to 
introduce the subject, they will prob- 
ably run into the same difficulties that 
I had when I first started giving the 
course nearly ten years ago. 

In the first place, they will find no 
precedent to follow, as few schools 
offer such a course. They will, of 
course, find that most colleges give 
courses on so-called international rela- 
tions in which the current problems 
of our troublesome world are dis- 
cussed. But they will find few insti- 
tutions offering courses on a scientific 
study of the fundamental nature of 
war and peace. That was the case 
when I started teaching the subject, 
and I believe the situation has not 
changed much since. So, the in- 
structors will have to work out their 
own outlines and tackle the question 
in their own way, as I did, if they are 
going to teach the basic problems of 
war and peace. 

When they attempt to work out 
their own plans, they will be lost in an 
avalanche of literature on the subject 
of war and peace. They will prob- 
ably have to spend many months and 
years on the subject and still will not 
have examined more than a fraction 


of the fabulous literature on the ques- 
tion. If they had the time and the 
patience to examine all the vast mass 
of conflicting materials on war and 
peace, they would probably end up 
more confused and perplexed than 
ever before; no two authors agree on 
anything when it comes to war and 
peace, and the more one studies the 
subject the more confused one be- 
comes. After going through years of 
confusion, they would probably throw 
up their hands and teach something 
else instead. I am inclined to believe 
that is the reason why few educators 
teach the subject of peace despite the 
fact that it is the most important and 
vital question for all men and for 
all nations and races. Having gone 
through a similar experience myself, I 
am writing a few notes on how I 
taught the subject in the hope that 
my experiences may be helpful to 
those brave souls who wish to tackle 
the question. 

My class on world peace was a 
seminar composed of advanced stu- 
dents. It was conducted as any other 
seminar would be. I divided the 
time roughly in half, giving the first 
half to an examination of the causes 
of war and the second part to the 
discussion of the ideas and methods 
of making peace. Under each head- 
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ing, I discussed the materials presented 
by well-known authorities in the field, 
and I analyzed them, evaluated them, 
and, in some instances, repudiated 
them. In this article I have placed 
emphasis on the process of repudiating 
the old concepts and ideas on war and 
peace because they are so false and 
misleading that no one can possibly 
gain a sound understanding of the 
subject without getting rid of them. 

When my students and I examined 
the causes of war, we found that no 
two persons gave the same causes of 
war. Some maintained that wars are 
created by imperialism, militarism, 
nationalism, and sovereignty. Others 
contended that conflicts are caused by 
political, economic, psychological, 
moral, and religious forces. Still oth- 
ers held that all troubles spring from 
human nature—man’s instincts and 
emotions, his struggle for wealth, 
power, glory, honor, and the like. 
Our careful analysis of these so-called 
causes of war led us to discover many 
fallacies in these popular diagnoses. 

Consider this fact, for example. 
There is in America as much economic 
competition as there is in Europe. 
There are as many cultural, ideolog- 
ical, racial, and religious differences 
in America as in Europe. The Amer- 
icans are possessed of the same human 
instincts, ambitions, desires, greed, 
and selfishness as are the Europeans. 
But the people of the forty-eight 
American states have been able to 
live in peace whereas the peoples of 
some twenty-six odd states of Europe 
have not. Can anyone maintain that 
this difference is due to the absence in 
the one case and the presence in the 
other of these popularly accepted 
causes of strife? 

It is obvious to everyone that the 
main reason for it is not the absence 
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or presence of these so-called causes 
of conflicts, but it is the absence in 
Europe and the presence in America 
of an over-all central government 
capable of upholding the principles of 
law and order among the several 
states. In Europe, as in America 
where there is such a government, 
myriads of forces, economic, cultural, 
psychological, national, racial, or 
religious, could exist peacefully side 
by side; but where there is no such 
authority, not only these powerful 
social forces but almost any incident 
or accident can be the cause of 
endless strife. 


HE march of social forces is like 

the movement of vehicles. Where 
there are traffic rules, all vehicles can 
move with little friction, but where 
there are no traffic rules, few vehicles 
can move through the streets without 
accidents. Similarly, where there is 
an authority to safeguard the traffic 
regulations of life, all man’s desires 
and ambitions, his drives for food, 
sex, honor, and justice can be ex- 
pressed through orderly processes 
without bloodshed; but where no such 
authority exists, none of these can be 
satisfied without violence. In one 
case, all economic, cultural, political, 
and religious forces, however diverse, 
can be directed to function smoothly 
with little friction; but in the other, 
none of these forces can exist side by 
side without creating conflict. There- 
fore, what really makes disorder in 
any society is not the presence of 
man’s instincts, ambitions, or desires 
for food, sex, glory, and honor, or of 
conflicting economic, cultural, polit- 
ical, religious, and psychological forces 
but the absence of an organized 
authority capable of upholding the 
principles of justice and fair play. 
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For the absence of such an authority 
creates a state of anarchy, and in the 
state of anarchy conflicts are normal 
and natural. 

My students were quick to point 
out that among the forty-eight Amer- 
ican states there is no imperialism, 
militarism, nationalism, fascism, naz- 
ism, or communism, whereas in Europe 
there are these and many more; and, 
therefore, in America peace has pre- 
vailed and in Europe war has raged. 
While accepting for the time being 
that these warlike ideas create modern 
wars, we wanted to know what caused 
the rise of imperialism, nationalism, 
militarism, nazism, and other political 
ideologies in Europe and _ other 
continents. 

All the books and articles on the 
origin and development of these war- 
like ideas and institutions have failed 
to satisfy our curiosity. But after 
much research and discussion, we 
finally arrived at the conclusion that 
they are the product of international 
anarchy in which few people can 
survive without developing militant 
ideas, cultures, and institutions. 

We came to this conclusion after 
discussing what men would do in case 
all organized authority should col- 
lapse and all of them should become 
the defenders of their own persons 
and their own homes. They would 
then not spend their time and energy 
in beautifying their homes, in painting 
their walls, or in planting flowers in 
their gardens. On the contrary, they 
would waste their energy and re- 
sources in erecting impenetrable walls 
and in manufacturing the strongest 
armor and the most powerful weap- 
ons, for the failure to do so would 
mean their defeat and annihilation. 

We found a good case to support 
this thesis in the study of primitive 
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peoples. Living in a world of inter- 
tribal anarchy, the savages developed 
all sorts of warlike ideas and institu- 
tions, such as autocratic governments, 
belligerent gods, and the militant 
sense of honor and glory, for the fail- 
ure to do so would have meant their 
extermination. Similarly, civilized 
men living in a state of international 
chaos were forced to develop all kinds 
of warlike ideas like militarism, im- 
perialism, nationalism, sovereignty, 
which are not materially different 
from those of the primitive peoples, 
for these ideas are necessary for 
survival in a state of international 
anarchy. 

In the state of anarchy where only 
the strongest can survive, it is natural 
for men to develop militant ideas, 
cultures, and institutions. It is also 
natural for them to play power poli- 
tics, make alliances and counter- 
alliances, and wage wars against those 
whom they regard as hostile, for that 
is the way of life in a state of chaos. 

After examining many other fac- 
tors, we finally came to the conclusion 
that all the popularly accepted causes 
of war are only the products of inter- 
national anarchy, as the mosquitoes 
are the products of a swamp. There- 
fore, we all agreed that, instead of 
there being many causes of conflict as 
commonly believed, there is only one 
fundamental cause of war: the state 
of international anarchy, which is the 
mother of all warlike ideas, institu- 
tions, and practices. 


AVING made a diagnosis of 

war, we now moved into an 
examination of the remedies for its 
cure. We examined the ideas for 
making peace which have been pro- 
mulgated from Plato to Henry Wal- 
lace, from Confucius to Gandhi. We 
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analyzed the proposals for perpetual 
peace by all sorts of men, including 
Pierre Du Bois, Henry IV and the 
Duke of Sully, Hugo Grotius, Emeric 
Cruce, William Penn, St. Pierre, 
Rousseau, Kant, and scores of others. 
We then studied various methods of 
preventing wars and of creating peace, 
and found that most of the popularly 
approved methods of building eternal 
peace are unsound and misleading. 
After examining the road to peace 
through disarmament, we came to 
believe that peace through disarma- 
ment is only a blind alley to peace 
because no nation will beat its swords 
into ploughshares until the world is so 
organized that the people can enjoy 
what their ploughshares will produce 
without the protection of the sword. 
Peace through pacifism and non- 
resistance has been branded as a road 
to war, not peace, because the accept- 
ance of these ideas by the peaceful 
peoples will only encourage the ag- 
gressors to wage more wars. Further- 
more, the pacificists’ refusal to sanc- 
tion the use of force by government 
makes it impossible for any govern- 
ment to uphold the principles of law 
and order effectively, and the failure 
to preserve law and order means war 
and strife, not peace and security. 
The making of peace through uni- 
versal education, too, has been held 
inadequate and ineffective because 
in the prevailing state of anarchy 
without a universal authority to pro- 
tect all nations, the teachers are 
obliged to teach the pupils how to 
hate and kill other nationals, instead 
of teaching them how to love and 
respect one another. 
Peace through a flight into religion 
and spirituality, which has been sub- 
scribed to by Arnold Toynbee, Pitirim 
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Sorokin, Gandhi, Tolstoy, and scores 
of others, was likewise regarded inef- 
fective and impracticable because in 
this day and age neither the love of 
God nor the fear of hell fire can do 
much in influencing man’s thoughts 
and acts. 

All the other traditionally accepted 
ideas and methods of preventing war 
and creating peace have been com- 
pletely revised in our discussions, 
For example, instead of holding that 
there can be no peace until warlike 
men change their militant nature, 
cultures, and institutions, we main- 
tained that men cannot, and will 
not, change any of these until the 
world is organized for peace and 
security, so that men can live without 
the necessity of developing militant 
ideas and institutions for the sake of 
survival. Instead of maintaining that 
war cannot be banished until the 
nations abandon their ideas of con- 
quest and domination, we contended 
that the nations cannot, and will 
not, abandon these ideas until a new 
world order is established in which 
these ideas are no longer necessary 
for man’s survival. Instead of holding 
that no peace can be created until the 
economic problems of the world are 
solved, we concluded that no economic 
problems can be solved satisfactorily 
without organizing the world for 
peace and security. Contrary to the 
popular contention that no permanent 
peace is possible until all states are 
converted into democracies, we main- 
tained that no true democracy can 
prevail over dictatorships without 
creating a peaceful political climate 
favorable for the growth of demo- 
cratic ideals, for democracy blooms in 
peace as flowers bloom in the spring. 

We did not go so far as to suggest 
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A NEW APPROACH 


that we should abandon all our effort 
to promote peace through democracy, 
education, economic reforms, and the 
moral and spiritual regeneration of 
mankind. But we came to the con- 
clusion that these popularly sub- 
scribed to methods of building peace 
are too inadequate and too ineffective 
to fulfill man’s immortal dreams for 
peace on earth and good will toward 
men. 


FTER disposing of the tradition- 
ally accepted means of building 
peace as inadequate or impossible, we 
finally took up the subject of creating 
universal peace by a sound method. 
One can easily imagine what method 
we considered sound when one reviews 
our diagnosis of war. Since we con- 
cluded that international anarchy is 
the sole cause of war, the only sound 
way of preventing conflicts is through 
the removal of that cause—interna- 
tional anarchy—and the only way to 
eliminate it is through the establish- 
ment of a universal authority capable 
of upholding the principles of law 
and order. 

My students did not think that a 
strong international authority could 
be created in this age of nationalism 
and sovereignty without removing the 
forces which prevent the creation of 
such an instrument of justice. So we 
discussed the ways and means of 
destroying imperialism, nationalism, 
militarism, sovereignty, power pol- 
itics, economic barriers, and the like 
through peace conferences, treaty- 
making, economic reforms, education, 
and religion. At the end of a long 
period of study and discussion, we 
finally arrived at the conclusion that 
none of these obstacles can be removed 
without banishing international an- 
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archy, which breeds them. Thus, we 
went around in a circle. 

At last we came to realize that the 
attempt to build universal peace 
through the removal of all the so-called 
causes of war is like trying to combat 
mosquitoes without draining the 
swamps. We realized, therefore, that 
the only sound approach to the build- 
ing of world peace is through a direct 
attack on the state of international 
anarchy. 

Our review of the pioneer American 
method of creating order out of chaos 
convinced us beyond any doubt that 
this was the only sound approach to 
the problem. As is well known to all 
students of history, the American 
pioneers who blazed their trail into 
the western frontiers used this method 
of creating order out of chaos: When 
the lawlessness in their unorganized 
frontier hamlet became unbearable, 
a group of thoughtful men created a 
semblance of authority by forming a 
small vigilance committee. This com- 
mittee, with the blessing of most 
good people, temporarily exercised the 
power of an organized government. It 
ordered the lawless men to cease their 
acts of violence. When such orders 
were ignored, it punished or shot 
down the offenders. When the demon- 
stration of authority on the side of 
law was strong enough, violence sub- 
sided. The committee was replaced 
later by a staff of officers chosen by 
the people, who carried on their 
activities in an atmosphere of peace 
and tranquility. 

The men of the community were 
not a fraction different from what 
they had been before. They were still 
guided by the same drives for food, 
sex, glory, and honor; they were still 

[Continued on page 495] 
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An Extra-curricular Program for 
Engineers 


By HERMAN A. ESTRIN 


Recreation Arranged by the Members of a Class in Newark College of Engineering 


I was confronted when I accepted 

the position of faculty adviser of 
the Class of 1950 at Newark College 
of Engineering were: How can the 
faculty adviser encourage student 
participation in extra-curricular activ- 
ities, especially in a college where 
students take thirty hours a week of 
classroom work and commute daily? 
How can the adviser justify the time 
spent in extra-curricular work when 
the students realize that they must 
maintain a high scholastic average in 
order to remain in college? How can 
the adviser dispel the general public’s 
impression that the engineer is a cold 
scientist? How can the adviser per- 
sonalize the program so that the indi- 
vidual will be treated as a unique 
personality? 

Most of the students regard the 
college exclusively as a place for 
lectures, laboratory work, and study. 
Extra-curricular activities, they think, 
are useless play which steals time 
from “engineering education.” To 
counteract this attitude, in council 
meetings and in my English and his- 
tory classes I have emphasized the 
conception of the educational process 
as the accomplishment of learning 
through directed living and the con- 
ception of the college as a miniature 
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community in which students learn to 
live the civilized life of today by 
actual participation in social processes, 

The sophomore class was organized 
when I assumed the réle of the faculty 
adviser. Besides a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
it had a council of forty members—two 
elected representatives from each sec- 
tion. To promote a friendlier feeling 
with the class, the council decided to 
sponsor a sophomore hop. Thereto- 
fore the Class of 1950 had had only 
one affair—a freshman dance—which 
was not successful. 

This gathering, the Council was 
determined, would be both a social 
and a financial success. Attractive 
posters were displayed in the corri- 
dors, and each representative sold his 
section tickets by personal salesman- 
ship. The results were gratifying. 
The dance was exactly what the class 
needed—a complete change from the 
cold walls of a lecture room, from the 
smell of the chem lab, from the noise 
of the mech-engine lab. At this affair 
the students mingled socially with the 
members of the faculty, introduced 
their wives or sweethearts to their 
classmates and to their instructors, 
and enjoyed the company of students 
from other sections. 

To promote motivation and inter- 
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AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROGRAM 


est in attending a class May dance, I 
suggested that the committee sponsor 
a May queen, to be chosen by Harry 
Conover of the model agency. Each 
student who purchased a bid was 
eligible to submit his guest’s picture. 
In the Commons, the meeting place 
and lounge room of all students, 
approximately fifty entries were dis- 
played. The students’ interest ran 
high. More bids were purchased for 
this dance than for any other. Never 
before did such beauty and femininity 
adorn the drab walls of the Commons. 

On the date set 125 couples attended 
the May Dance at the Four Towers 
on the Newark-Pompton Turnpike. 
The Committee hired the entire ball- 
room for the evening, draped a huge 
college banner from the stage, and 
greeted each couple cordially. The 
evening was spent in merriment and 
laughter. The queen, in radiant 
beauty, was brought to the stage and 
crowned. The engineering students 
relaxed, danced, joked, laughed, 
played, sang. As I met various stu- 
dents, their wives or sweethearts 
said, ‘“‘We should do this more often. 
I never knew that John could be two 
different persons—an engineering stu- 
dent and a companionable husband.” 

At the end of its sophomore year, 
the Class of 1950 issued the following 
statement to each member of the class: 

The Sophomore Class this year has 
offered for your participation: 


1.A class day in New York (theater, 
dinner, radio broadcasts) 
2. A student-faculty smoker 
3. Two informal dances 
The class has led the way in school 
activities: 
1. It arranged the program for Visitors’ 


ay. 
2. It aided financially the newly formed 
baseball team. 
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3. It contributed the largest part of the 
school’s fund for the Red Cross, 


These things were done with your 
effort, your time, and your money. 


Class dues collected.......... $375.00 


Profit on dance.............. 170.00 
$545.00 
Smoker expenses............ $ 60.00 
20.00 
Loan to Athletic Assn......... 50.00 
130.00 


Next year, as Juniors, we plan to 
offer you: 
1. Another class day in New York with 
a varied choice of free radio- 
broadcast tickets 
. Two student-faculty smokers 
. A formal Junior Prom which will be 
the social high light of the year 
. An inexpensive informal dance 
. An amateur show or talent night 
. Junior-class intramural sports pro- 
gram 
7. Any event which enough of you 
would like to have 
Most important of all, we hope to give 
you as Seniors a free yearbook, which 
will cost the class about $3,000. So far 
we have $415.00. Without your support, 
all this is not feasible! For this reason 
the Council has voted to raise the dues 
for the junior year to $1.00. 
We urge you to give your advice and 
suggestions at a council meeting or to 
your representatives. 


This statement clearly showed the 
members of the class that the Council 
democratically functioned for the best 
interest of the individuals in the Class 
of 1950. Moreover, it related the 
class closely to the entire extra- 
curricular program of the College. In 
addition, the members of the class 
were acquainted in advance with the 
proposed plan for the next year and 
were in a position to make suggestions 
for improving the social, cultural, edu- 
cational, or athletic life of the class. 


On Wn 
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NE of the best means of unifying 

student-faculty relationships is 
to sponsor a class smoker. In the infor- 
mal atmosphere of a smoker which 
was held, the students were able to 
“ride” their profession, to look at 
themselves introspectively, to satirize 
the faculty, and to “josh” the admin- 
istration. In addition, the smoker 
cost the class very little, for the 
Committee was able to provide each 
student with a package of Lucky 
Strikes through the courtesy of the 
makers and to offer doughnuts and 
cider without digging too deeply into 
the treasury. As the result of pub- 
licity among the students and letters 
to the faculty, approximately three- 
fourths of the class and about twenty- 
five members of the faculty attended 
this affair. 

At the smoker, students discovered 
hidden talents in their classmates. 
Personalities who had been sub- 
merged by numbers, heavy schedules, 
and heavier brief cases, turned out to 
be piano players, magicians, actors, 
and singers. Students saw _ their 
instructors as human. Humorous, 
obliging, sportsmanlike, the faculty 
members were able to establish rapport 
with students whom they had been 
unable to meet because of lack of 
time or opportunity. 

As faculty adviser, one must recog- 
nize the participation of each member. 
After every class affair I sent each 
committee chairman a letter of thanks 
or commendation. These letters raised 
the morale of those who had given 
time and effort to the betterment of 
the class. They also encouraged oth- 
ers to participate, for the students 
readily saw that no one’s work was 
unappreciated. 

“What we fellows must have is a 
formal dance. I have never attended 
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one. But can I afford a tux, a corsage, 
and the transportation?” This per- 
plexed council representative gave me 
an idea. I suggested that the Junior 
Council list the difficulties involved in 
attending a formal dance. These were 
the problems: rental of tuxedo, 
transportation, corsages, and general 
expenses. 

The Council chose a committee to 
“scout” the city in order to find the 
most reasonable places and make 
them known to the students. The 
Prom Committee pooled its findin 
and distributed them. -Each Junior 
received a letter of information de- 
signed to help him make adequate but 
inexpensive arrangements for attend- 
ing the prom. So as not to interfere 
with studies, it was scheduled on the 
evening before Washington’s Birth- 
day. Each student was provided with 
a mimeographed map so that he could 
conveniently locate the Golf Club. To 
rent a tuxedo or buy a corsage, a 
Junior could consult the chairman of 
the subcommittees who arranged the 
particulars for these transactions. 
The Class presented each person with 
a package of cigarettes and each 
couple with favors. Transportation 
pools were arranged so that those with 
no car could conveniently attend the 
affair. The Prom proved to be the 
social event of the year. Forgetting 
for an evening thermodynamics, vec- 
tor analysis, hydraulics, and differen- 
tial equations, each Junior had a 
never-to-be-forgotten social evening. 

Class Day in New York City was 
an affair that permitted all sophomore 
students to participate in the extra- 
curricular college program. So suc- 
cessful and popular was this event 
that the Council made it an annual 
affair. Other classes have also placed 
it on their social calendars. 
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Since Newark College of Engineer- 
ing is only nine miles from New York 
City, the Council wondered why it 
could not utilize the resources of the 
world’s cultural center. With the 
Committee on Class Day I helped to 
organize an all-day affair in New 
York City during which members of 
the class and their guests could enjoy 
a variety of activities. The procedure 
that the Committee used to sponsor 
this activity required little effort. 
Almost all of the work was done by 
telephone or mail. 

To acquaint the students with the 
attractions on Broadway, I prepared 
a list of productions, with their casts 
and a thumbnail sketch of each one. 
This information was posted on the 
bulletin board and discussed in his- 
tory, speech, and English classes. 
Students clipped reviews of the plays 
from various newspapers and mag- 
azines and displayed them prominently 
in the Commons and on various bulle- 
tin boards throughout the College. 

To arouse the interest of students 
in the possibilities of having a good 
time in New York City, the Commit- 
tee and I prepared a list of inexpensive 
and widely different restaurants at 
which to have luncheon or supper. 
Upon request, a student received a 
sample copy of the menu of the 
restaurant of his choice. This resource 
gave each student advance knowledge 
of the fare available and its approx- 
imate cost. 

During the past three years, several 
members of the Class of 1950 have 
eaten in every restaurant on the lists 
entitled ‘““Let’s Eat Something Dif- 
ferent.”” The students and their wives, 
sweethearts, and parents have found 
that this guide has made their trips 
to New York City more pleasurable. 
The restaurants provide a meeting 
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place for N.C.E. students, for now 
when one visits New York and dines 
at any place on the list, he is very 
likely to meet present or former 
classmates. 

This class trip to New York runs 
very smoothly, as each person in ad- 
vance has his reservations for the 
theater, knows exactly how to reach 
his destination, has free tickets to 
several radio broadcasts, and a com- 
plete guide to the restaurants. For 
the 1948 trip the Committee pur- 
chased three hundred theater tickets 
to five plays on Broadway and dis- 
tributed four hundred radio tickets; 
in 1949, four hundred theater tickets 
to thirteen theaters and five hundred 
radio tickets were distributed. Fur- 
thermore, the trip has opened a vista 
of cultural interests to the student and 
has given him ample opportunity to 
appreciate, explore, and utilize the 
resources of the city. It has also 
enabled students to supplement their 
humanities courses by seeing the plays 
about which they have heard lectures 
in the classroom. The trip made it 
possible for students to meet people in 
many walks of life and developed 
their ability to observe, evaluate, and 
interpret culture and society. 

To encourage and motivate the 
Seniors to participate in the extra- 
curricular activities of their last under- 
graduate year, the Senior Council 
during the summer worked on a 
Senior Date Book for 1949-50, which 
presented the over-all program that 
the class expected to sponsor, listed 
the specific date and nature of each 
affair so that each Senior could plan 
his own program accordingly, included 
names of the class officers and com- 
mittee chairmen so that class members 
might obtain further information or 
offer assistance, and listed pertinent 
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information concerning the purchas- 


ing of class rings and the issuance of 


the yearbook. One of the important 
purposes of this brochure was to unify 
the Senior Class so that each member 
of the group would be fully informed 
about every class activity. Also it 
was designed to promote an esprit de 
corps within the class and to make 
each member of the class aware that 
the Council was sincerely interested 
in him as an individual and was 
democratically working for the gen- 
eral welfare of the Senior Class and 
the College. The Council thought 
that the Senior Date Book, coupled 
with the proper advertisement of each 
event, was an improvement in the 
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approach to the public relations of the 

class in a wide variety of activities, 
It is interesting to note that activi- 
ties are arranged so that the class 
member may include his wife or sweet- 
heart on the picnic, and he may ask 
his children, mother, or father to go 
on the New York City trip. This 
kind of family participation fosters an 
excellent relationship between the 
College and the home. Relatives of 
the members of the Class of 1950 are 
grateful to the College for providing 
such unique, enjoyable, and inexpen- 
sive entertainment. Furthermore, they 
are glad to have an opportunity to 
enjoy a taste of the collegiate atmos- 
phere about which they hear so much. 
[Vol. XXI, No. | 


Philosophy 


By TROY ORGAN 


As Integrator of General Education 


A tte appointed by 
the American Philosophical 
Association and subsidized by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion recently examined the status of 
philosophy in American colleges and 
universities. The reports of this 
committee were published by Harper 
and Brothers in 1945 in the volume, 
Philosophy in American Education. 
The committee reported that “all is 
not well with our higher education” 
and—as might have been expected 
from a committee of philosophers— 
that “whatever it is precisely that is 


wrong, philosophy is an_ essential 
ingredient in the remedy.” 

The committee summarized what 
American educators and philosophers 
thought philosophy could do in terms 
of four “demands” upon philosophy, 
namely, the demand for integration, 
the demand for a community of 
mind, the demand for reinterpretation 
of democracy, and the demand for a 
“philosophy of life.” That is a large 
order. One might wonder what the 
rest of the departments in our institu- 
tions of higher learning would need 
to do if the departments of philosophy 
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PHILOSOPHY 


were able to meet all these demands. 
I cannot see what philosophers gain 
by taking unto themselves all these 
responsibilities. I am reminded of the 
patent-medicine peddler who claims 
his snake oil can cure any ailment 
from calluses to consumption. The 
committee did cringe at the suggestion 
that philosophers present to young 
minds a philosophy of life to fill the 
gap left by the loss of traditional 
religious beliefs and values, pointing 
out that if philosophers become prop- 
agandists and reformers, other men 
will need to examine and evaluate 
ideas, or, in other words, other men 
will have to become philosophers. I 
agree with this view of the commit- 
tee, but I do not believe that philos- 
ophers are under obligation to saddle 
themselves with the responsibilities of 
developing a community of mind and 
reinterpreting democracy. While it is 
true that philosophers are concerned 
with the use of language, the clarifica- 
tion of meanings, and the problems of 
methodology in the various intellec- 
tual disciplines, I cannot believe that 
philosophers should claim prerogative 
in the development of a community of 
mind. Are not all departments in the 
modern institutions of higher learning 
anxious to share ideas and to cross- 
fertilize minds? As for the demand 
that philosophers reinterpret democ- 
racy, are social and political scientists 
incompetent? Must they become 
members of the department of philos- 
ophy before they can understand 
democracy? 

The remaining demand made upon 
philosophy can be accepted by phi- 
losophers. Integration, I believe, is 
the unique function of philosophy in 
the liberal-arts curriculum. Depart- 
ments of philosophy can best fulfill 
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this function by integrating general 
education through guidance of the 
student in the development of what 
might be dignified as a personal 
philosophy of life. By “general edu- 
cation” I mean that portion of higher 
education concerned with the non- 
specialized and nonvocational knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and abilities which 
should be the common possession of 
all educated men and women. This 
body of common knowledge includes 
information about the human being 
as a physiological and psychological 
organism, about the physical universe 
which he inhabits, about man’s social 
relationships, and about man’s aes- 
thetic achievements. American col- 
leges and universities have developed 
survey courses in the humanities, the 
social studies, and the natural sciences 
which present to the student the 
knowledge deemed essential for the 
liberally educated person. The nec- 
essary abilities of reading, writing, 
speaking, calculation, and _ logical 
thinking have been trained in courses 
more or less traditional in character. 
The development of the attitudes 
considered to be requisite for rich 
living in a democratic society is 
another matter. Grave doubts, for 
example, are entertained by sociol- 
ogists as to the possibility of modify- 
ing race prejudice in college students, 
and economists question their ability 
to mold attitudes toward divergent 
economic systems. For the present, 
perhaps most of the attitudes of our 
college generation are formed in the 
fraternity and sorority houses! 


[** us assume that colleges are able 
to present to their students the 
desired knowledge in the four areas 
and, further, that they inculcate the 
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attitudes and train the abilities con- 
sidered essential for the well-educated 
person. Something would still be 
lacking in the general-education pro- 
gram, namely, the organization of the 
total educative experience. For a 
person might conceivably have at his 
command the significant information 
about human nature, the physical 
universe, man’s social relationships, 
and man’s aesthetic achievements, and 
still be unable to integrate his knowl- 
edge in terms of a worth-while life or 
be unaware of those values which 
cover more than one area. Ethical 
and religious considerations, for exam- 
ple, do not belong exclusively in any 
one of the areas. A person might 
understand himself as an organism 
and have difficulty discovering where 
he fits into the realm of the physical, 
the social, and the aesthetic. Our 
world is well supplied with people 
who are intellectually scotomatous 
and ethically moronic. Colleges and 
universities ought not to increase the 
supply. 

College-curriculum planners have 
usually assumed the student will 
detect the relations between the 
various courses which he studies, but, 
as a matter of fact, unless time is set 
aside for consideration of the relation- 
ships between the natural and the 
social sciences, between science and 
religion, between the arts and the 
sciences, and so on, most liberal-arts 
students will come to graduation with 
an atomized education unified only in 
the fact that the courses taken by 
each student are listed on the same 
page of the registrar’s records. The 
average student develops in the senior 
year a disorder which | diagnose as 
“educational constipation.” It is a 
glut of unassimilated and unrelated 
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ideas. At this period of his educa. 
tional and moral development he 
needs assistance in organizing his 
knowledge, beliefs, and values. The 
greatest service that a department of 
philosophy can render to him is to 
aid him in the organization and 
evaluation of his education. I wish 
to describe briefly such a course now 
in existence. 


T THE Pennsylvania College for 
Women all senior students are 
enrolled in a year course of six 
semester-hours’ credit which is con- 
ducted by the department of philos- 
ophy. The course attempts to inte- 
grate the general-education program 
by guiding the student in the forma- 
tion of a personal philosophy of life. A 
serious defect of general- beast 
courses is their generality; that is, 
they are impersonal. Objectivity, of 
course, is desirable in gathering facts, 
but integration must be personalized. 
The student must realize that the 
facts learned in his survey courses 
have relevance for him. The presenta- 
tion of a ready-made philosophy of 
life—even the philosophy of life of the 
instructor—is not what the student 
needs. The student must examine 
the known world under the aspect of 
his own growing sense of values. 
The integrative course at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women follows the 
four areas of general education which 
have been indicated and considers 
each area from the viewpoints of 
knowing and of valuing. First the 
student looks at herself. She consid- 
ers her personal values, such as her 
goals for life, her pursuit of happiness, 
her anticipated vocation, and her 
views on marriage. Then she examines 
[Continued on page 496) 
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Goals for Higher Education 


By LEWIS A. FROMAN 


The Effect of Larger Enrollments upon Collegiate Education 


E literature on what’s wrong 
with higher education in this 
country is mounting by leaps 

and bounds. Even a partial bibliog- 
raphy of monographs and articles 
which have appeared during the last 
few years would run to many pages. 
It is only natural that as participation 
in higher education goes beyond a 
“chosen few,”’ we should reconsider 
what the object of advanced training 
should be. Most of the pleas for a 
changed emphasis in higher education 
fall into certain general categories: 
criticisms of the waste of human 
resources—those who could profit by 
education but are unable for financial 
reasons to attend, and those who do 
attend but are incapable of absorbing 
the training. There are criticisms of 
discrimination against certain groups 
and criticisms of the educational 
process itself. 

Although the quantitative factor is 
foremost in the consideration of future 
changes which are likely to affect 
higher education, it is to be expected 
that other significant changes will also 
take place. This is as inevitable in the 
field of education as it is for biological 
phenomena. Changes in the nature 
of the subject-matter to be studied, 
however, will produce less drastic 
adjustments in the college program 
than those necessary to meet the 
increased enrollments. 


The principal problem which the 
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colleges of the country will face in the 
future would seem to be increased 
enrollments. The avalanche which 
descended upon them with the return 
of veterans following the Second 
World War set enrollment records far 
above those existing previously, but 
even these records are expected to be 
surpassed in the not too distant future. 

There are now approximately 
4,000,000 graduates in our population 
of nearly 150,000,000—less than 3 per 
cent of the total population. Most of 
them who are gainfully employed 
belong to what are commonly referred 
to as the professional, proprietorship, 
executive, and managerial groups.! 
Sample studies of the income of college 
graduates as compared with the in- 
come of those who did not attend 
college indicates that the college 
graduates engaged in business pur- 
suits tend to be in the executive and 
proprietorship classes. 

It has been estimated that if we 
reach the forecast level of enroll- 
ment—4,500,000 within ten or fifteen 
years—there will be 15,000,000 college 
graduates in our population. Even 
with an expanded population this will 
represent 8 or g per cent of the total 
as compared with the present 3 per 


1This discussion perpetuates one of the oddities 
of occupational analyses—that married women 
engaged in homemaking are not considered as 
employed or engaged in a profession. More than 
half of women college graduates do not seek employ- 
ment outside the home. Such persons are omitted 
from consideration altogether. 
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cent.2 Is it to be expected that the 
15,000,000 will be engaged in approx- 
imately the same pursuits as the 
present 4,000,000? The answer to 
this question would seem to be a very 
definite “no.” 

There is a tendency at present to 
consider that many positions are 
beneath the dignity of the college 
graduate. Indeed, he is frequently 
advised not to accept certain types of 
positions because they will not permit 
him to make use of his college train- 
ing. If there are not sufficient jobs of 
the character which we now consider 


to be suitable for college graduates, . 


will this mean that we can expect 
great discontent among them? If 
college graduates believe that they 
should accept only the type of position 
which will give them an opportunity 
to use their college training, it seems 
justifiable to assume that a great 
increase in their numbers will create 
serious maladjustment. One of two 
solutions is possible under these cir- 
cumstances: the number of acceptable 
positions might be increased, and the 
positions considered appropriate could 
be expanded to include many types of 
work for which college training is not 
at present thought to be necessary or 
perhaps even desirable. 


N ATTEMPT to increase the 
relative proportion of positions 
which are now thought of as being 
appropriate for college-trained per- 
sons does not seem to offer great 


*This figure is probably high even under the 
assumption of the enrollments predicted by 1960. 
Here again, it is not particularly important whether 
the figure is 12,000,000 or 15,000,000. In either 
case there will be a very large number of partially 
college trained people who are not college grad- 
uates. These will include those who have taken a 
two-year course with a vocational objective as well 
as those who have taken one or more years of a four- 
year program but dropped out before completion. 
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promise of success. An increase of 
25 per cent in the number of profes. 
sional workers at the present time 
would permit us greatly to augment 
the medical and health services, for 
instance, which are typical of the 
situation in the professions; but since 
we now have only about two hundred 
thousand physicians and dentists, 
even a doubling of this figure would 
not go far toward solving the problem 
of absorbing the expected increase in 
the supply of college-trained individ- 
uals. The number of teachers will 
probably increase as fast as the popv- 
lation, or perhaps even faster, as we 
improve our facilities and services, 
but here again relatively few of the 
excess of the 15,000,000 college gradu- 
ates can be absorbed. The proprietor- 
ship, executive, and managerial groups 
probably offer even less hope for the 
absorption of a large number of col- 
lege graduates, although the number 
of positions available in these fields 
should increase with the increase in 
population. 

The second possible solution would 
be to open more fields to college 
graduates and accept more types of 
occupations as appropriate for them. 
There is no question but that this 
could be done; the only question 1s 
whether it would be a desirable 
development. 

Some fields at present might be 
considered as borderline between those 
for which only college-trained persons 
appropriately qualify and those for 
which college training is considered 
neither necessary nor desirable. The 
professions and executive proprietor- 
ship positions fall in the former class, 
and positions primarily involving 
manual skills fall in the latter class. 
Between these types of work are a 
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large number of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions. For example, 
in every manufacturing concern there 
are foremen and other levels of super- 
visory personnel. In merchandising, 
there are variously named supervisors 
such as section managers and head 
clerks directing relatively small units 
of employees. In both types of 
business, there are administrative 
groups dealing with large numbers of 
employees but possessing little or no 
authority over them, such as time- 
keepers, time- and motion-study per- 
sonnel, and production- and materials- 
control personnel. The principal duty 
of such supervisory and administrative 
officers is dealing with people. To be 
sure, a knowledge of the policies and 
processes of the organization is neces- 
sary, but it will be granted that, 
regardless of how expert a knowledge 
of these an individual may have, he 
is not suited to a position of this 
character unless he can get along with 
others. Are college graduates more 
likely to get along with their fellow 
workers than non-college graduates? 
No definite answer can be given to 
this question since there are highly 
satisfactory and extremely inadequate 
persons handling such jobs from both 
the college and the non-college groups. 

The occupations which are gener- 
ally admitted not to require college 
preparation are those requiring man- 
ual skills. At first thought it may 
seem ridiculous even to consider 
whether college training might add to 
the proficiency of those occupied with 
manual labor. No one advocates 
that colleges teach bricklaying and 
machine operation, but to say that a 
college does not, and should not, aid 
the individual in becoming a more 
skilled craftsman does not completely 
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answer the question whether or not 
the bricklayer or the machinist could 
profit from a college education. 
Neither would, perhaps, become a 
more skillful craftsman, but might not 
each profit in other ways? 


REAT emphasis is being placed 

upon the individual’s responsi- 
bility for preparing himself to be an 
intelligent voter and member of the 
community. Under a democratic form 
of government the bricklayer and the 
machinist may assume just as im- 
portant a position in settling national 
issues as the executive and the pro- 
fessional man. Indeed, there is some 
evidence of recent years to indicate 
that he is assuming the decisive réle. 
The wage-earning group constitutes a 
majority of the voters, a fact which 
explains the position being taken by 
those who maintain that we have now 
arrived at a point where the laboring 
groups control the destinies of this 
country, “‘a laboristic society.” The 
influence of the businessmen or the 
professional men, apart from their 
quantitative influence as a minority, 
seems to be waning because they are 
always suspected of having some per- 
sonal interest which they wish to 
foster or protect. 

Every individual is important in a 
democracy. We have not settled the 
question whether or not he can vote 
intelligently and carry out his respon- 
sibilities to the community unless he 
has a college background. We have, 
however, found a clue to what a col- 
lege education should be expected to 
accomplish if it is agreed that the 
purpose of the college education is 
more than preparation for the per- 
formance of particular tasks. 

Another important aspect of the 
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life of every individual, regardless of 
the type of work in which he is 
engaged, is being able to live peace- 
fully with his fellow men. No one 
doubts the importance of this problem 
of modern living, but it seems to be a 
difficult one to do anything about in 
an immediate and direct way. There 
are several reasons for this. 

We are inclined to think of living 
together peacefully in terms of the 
life between nations. Little emphasis 
is placed upon the difficulties which 
arise as a result of unfriendly every- 
day relationships with our fellow men 


which do not extend to the point of - 


armed conflict. For example, consider 
the present divorce rate: approx- 
imately every third marriage fails. 
This failure is certainly the result of 
our inability to live together peace- 
fully. If we cannot get along with 
individuals who have much the same 
type of background and present en- 
vironment as our own, how can we 
expect to get along with those who 
have widely differing backgrounds 
and customs? Yet almost everything 
we do relates to getting along with 
others. The average individual can 
prepare himself to exercise a consid- 
erable amount of self-discipline on 
matters which he faces only occasion- 
ally. If, however, he is in need of 
continuous self-discipline, he is con- 
fronted by a much more difficult 
task. It is important for all individ- 
uals to possess the ability to get along 
with their fellow men. There seems 
to be no particular reason to assume 
that the executive or professional man 
need be more proficient in this regard 
than the bricklayer or the machinist, 
except that he comes into closer 
contact with more people. 

Although no attempt is made here 
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to list all of the aims of college educa- 
tion, it would be unfortunate to omit 
one that always ranks high in any list 
of objectives—teaching the individual 
to think. This objective has been 
stressed from the very beginning; in 
fact, there is some reason to believe 
that the early emphasis upon it was 
even more pronounced than it is 
today. As we have tended to stress 
the factual in college training, we have 
reduced the emphasis upon individual 
thinking. This tendency of modern 
education is deplored by those who 
express strong objections to the voca- 
tional aspects which have crept into 
college training. Those who advocate 
the return to a study of the great 
works of the old masters urge a 
re-emphasis on the type of education 
which deals with ideas and not with 
unrelated facts. 


HIS objective of a college edu- 

cation—teaching students to 
think—comes nearest to justifying 
the view that only certain types of 
jobs are appropriate for college grad- 
uates. Is it necessary for the individ- 
ual who works chiefly with his hands 
to be capable of close analytical 
reasoning? Certainly, this is not 
necessary so far as the performance of 
his particular job is concerned, al- 
though no one would be inclined to 
say it is a deterrent to good perform- 
ance except in so far as it might lead 
to dissatisfaction with the type of 
work that is being performed. If 
other aspects of the individual’s life 
are taken into account, there is no 
reason to assume that the skilled 
artisan is in less need of analytical 
reasoning power than the professional 
man or the executive. This raises the 
question whether education is pri- 
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marily important for the individual’s 
work life or is equally or even more 
important in that phase of his life 
that is concerned with his family, his 
community, and national and inter- 
national affairs. It is interesting to 
keep in mind in this connection that 
the work life of the average individual 
is consuming an ever smaller part of 
his total life. As the average work 
week is reduced, more time is left for 
other phases of living. As the life span 
lengthens, the average age of retire- 
ment has tended to fall. May we not, 
therefore, be justified in evaluating 
college training in terms of what it 
may do for those phases of the indi- 
vidual’s life which are not directly 
related to earning a livelihood? 

In a discussion of the question 
whether the purpose of a college edu- 
cation is to give preparation for the 
performance of specific tasks, it is 
obvious that a distinction must be 
made between different types of col- 
lege training. For such professions as 
medicine, dentistry, and law, there is 
no question but that the purpose of 
the college training is to give prepara- 
tion for the duties required of those 
who practice in these fields. In fact, 
each of these fields requires an 
exacting certification. 

Engineering falls in a somewhat 
similar category, except that the 
present practice is to start training in 
technical engineering at an earlier 
stage than that for the professions 
already named. The normal engineer- 
ing program is a four-year program 
which begins immediately after high 
school. The work of the first year of 
this program usually is considered to 
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be background preparation. In the 
case of law, medicine, and dentistry, 
the prerequisite of two to four years 
of general college education must be 
met before starting professional prep- 
aration. A similar tendency is evident 
in the field of engineering. In some 
schools the program has been extended 
to five years, and the additional time 
is devoted to study which is outside 
the technical field. 

The normal training in business 
administration presents an even less 
clear-cut case. The typical arrange- 
ment is a four-year program beginning 
with the freshman year, although 
there are some institutions in which 
the specific training and the student’s 
registration are kept in general fields 
until the junior and senior years. In 
still other cases, a Bachelor’s degree 
is required, and the business training 
is at the graduate level. 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, 
that college training as it exists today 
at the undergraduate level is not for 
the purpose of preparing the student 
for the performance of specific tasks. 
This is especially true of such pro- 
grams as medicine, dentistry, and law, 
which are superimposed upon the 
usual four-year college program. In 
other words, such a prerequisite as- 
sumes that the individual should have 
his general education before entering 
training for the performance of specific 
tasks. It does not seem necessary to 
attempt an exact measure of the pro- 
portion of college training at the 
undergraduate level which serves a 
vocational purpose as its immediate 
objective, but only to agree that most 
of it does not have such an objective. 


[Vol. XXI, No. 9] 
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Individualizing University 

Education’ 

The Galesburg Undergraduate Di- 
vision of the University of Illinois was 
established in the fall of 1946, one of 
several emergency measures taken by 
the University of Illinois to meet its 
share of the enormous postwar demand 
for higher education.? An integral 
part of the University, its course 
offerings embraced the major portion 
of the freshman-sophomore work of 
three colleges, Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, Engineering, and Commerce 
and Business Administration. Upon 
completing specified amounts of work 
at Galesburg, typically two years, 
students were assured of acceptance 
by the University of Illinois. Enroll- 
ment soared from an initial 432 in the 
fall of 1946 to 1,702 one year later, 
and thereafter declined. 

In organization, the academic re- 
sources of the Galesburg Division 
embodied a simple administrative 
plan. The faculty was grouped into 
seven divisions, each under a chair- 
man; there were no departments. 
The executive dean was the chief 
administrative officer, and the assist- 
ant dean, the chief educational officer. 

Since the student body included 
only Freshmen and Sophomores, and 
since the institution was to have a 


1Reported by G. E. Giesecke, Dean, School of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College; formerly Assistant Dean, Galesburg 
Undergraduate Division, University of Illinois. 

2The story of its founding is told by R. V. 
Nystrom in College and University Business for 
October, 1948, in an article entitled “Building a 
College in 30 Days.” 


maximum life-span of five years, it 
could set itself only one task, that of 
doing the best possible job of educat- 
ing young men and women. There 
followed a natural emphasis on the 
needs of the student. The most auspi- 
cious factor at the Galesburg Division 
was the degree of freedom which it 
enjoyed from the beginning. The new 
institution was autonomous in aca- 
demic matters, being limited only by 
the knowledge that its students would 
be expected to master certain subject- 
matter before going to the main 
campus. At the same time, being an 
integral part of a major state institu- 
tion, it enjoyed the advantages of a 
firmly established position and repv- 
tation without being encumbered by 
precedents and vested interests. The 
institution continued only three of its 
foreseen span of five years, because in 
the spring of 1949 the physical plant 
was urgently needed by the state as 
a hospital. 

The student body, like that of most 
other institutions, fell into two groups: 
those who got considerable individual 
attention because their failure to con- 
form on some count made them stand 
out, and the much larger group who 
progressed from semester to semester 
without generating much friction. 
Students in the former group were 
generally fortunate in that they re- 
ceived first-rate professional atten- 
tion; the files of the Student Personnel 
Bureau, for example, contained case 
histories bespeaking sound, construc- 
tive work. The quality of the several 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


educational services afforded by the 
institution was unquestioned; the 
deplorable thing was that these serv- 
ices were not regularly and universally 
used as parts of a positive program of 
education. The second group of stu- 
dents embraced unknown quantities 
of undeveloped talent and missed 
opportunities because the real individ- 
ual essence of most of these students 
was only rarely extracted, and then 
largely by chance. These were the 
students who presented the real chal- 
lenge and the real opportunity in the in- 
dividualizing of university education. 

The task of individualizing the 
educative process at the Galesburg 
Division had two major aspects: one, 
to make it difficult for each student 
to avoid assessing his assets and liabil- 
ities and potentialities intelligently, 
and, two, to make this experience so 
profitable that he became eager to 
make intelligent use of the available 
educational resources. This approach, 
in turn, had two major administrative 
implications. First, it meant provid- 
ing for each individual student a 
responsible person with the necessary 
knowledge, skill, authority, and pres- 
tige, through whom the student might 
deal with the institution on a personal 
basis; and second, it presupposed the 
careful integration of all educational 
services so as to make the individual 
student’s quest for knowledge of him- 
self a fruitful and truly satisfying 
experience. 

The members of the committee who 
worked out the Galesburg plan thought 
of “guidance,” at the outset of their 
deliberations, in the narrower, more 
technical sense as a pure service. As 
they observed the operation of the 
Galesburg Plan during the year 
1948-49, the concept took on pro- 
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gressively wider meaning until it 
became almost a philosophy of educa- 
tion—a unifying force giving form 
and character to the individual stu- 
dent’s educational experiences. 

The plan which was developed by 
the committee was known as the Stu- 
dent Advisory Program, and the par- 
ticipating faculty as advisers. The 
whole program revolved about the 
advisers. In this station the adviser 
was to interpret the university en- 
vironment to the student and to help 
him evaluate it in terms of his own 
needs, and he was to maintain an 
adjustment between the individual 
student and the environment which 
would be to the advantage of each. 

The committee recommended the 
selection of a corps of faculty mem- 
bers who would be both teachers and 
counselors. Each adviser had respon- 
sibility for approximately thirty stu- 
dents, and it was recommended that 
their teaching-loads be reduced by 
approximately one-quarter, if at all 
possible. On this basis it was esti- 
mated that 37 advisers would be 
needed to take care of the enrollment 
anticipated for the fall of 1948. Since 
the teaching faculty consisted of only 
81 individuals, including the division 
chairmen, there was little leeway in 
the selection of advisers. The final 
selection was made by the deans, act- 
ing upon nominations submitted by 
the chairmen. 

The following presentation of the 
plan is roughly chronological. No 
attempt at evaluation is to be made 
here. 

As soon as the Office of Admissions 
issued a permit to a prospective stu- 
dent, the Office of the Assistant Dean 
sent to the individual materials de- 
signed to convey some of the unique 
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flavor of the Galesburg Division. A 
personal letter written by the assist- 
ant dean was also sent, the purpose of 
which was to make the student feel 
that the University was sincerely 
interested in his personal hopes and 
plans, to make him feel that he would 
be a genuinely welcome addition to 
the campus community, and to build 
up the prestige of his adviser-to-be. 
Included with the letter was a two- 
page blank, an Individual Information 
Record, which the prospective student 
was asked to fill out and return. The 
student’s own story was then taken 
into account in assigning him to the 
adviser best suited to work with him. 
A confidential letter of inquiry was 
sent to the principal of the high 
school from which the prospective 
student had graduated. 

Prior to the initial conference be- 
tween the adviser and the student, 
the former was furnished: a copy of 
the student’s permit to enter, showing 
high-school credits earned, rank in 
graduating class, and college and 
curriculum to which admitted; his 
Individual Information Record; a 
confidential statement from the high- 
school principal, or dean of boys or 
girls; and the results of certain place- 
ment tests in subject-matter which 
were taken by all students. 

The first conference with advisers 
fell the day before new students regis- 
tered. At this meeting three things 
were to be accomplished: to lay the 
groundwork for future informal, 
friendly relations; to provide the 
opportunity further to orient students 
positively to the university; and to 
determine the courses in which the stu- 
dents would enroll the following day. 

It was planned that each adviser 
would call in the students whom he 
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was to advise three times during the 
semester: once during the first five or 
six weeks, to get better acquainted; 
once after the mid-term reports on 
marks were distributed; and once 
before the third last week of the 
semester to plan the course selection 
for the following term. It was rec- 
ognized that this schedule could not 
be adhered to rigorously. 

A training program for the advisers, 
held during the first five weeks of the 
semester, consisted of six two-hour 
meetings, including an initial general 
indoctrination and a final session on 
curricular advising conducted by the 
assistant dean, and four meetings 
conducted by members of the Student 
Personnel Bureau staff on the follow- 
ing topics: philosophy and techniques 
of counseling, common problems of 
college students and educational- 
vocational orientation, referrals for 
psychological services, and use of 
counseling tools. 

Since some time prior to the intro- 
duction of the Advisory Program a 
detailed “Manual for Registration 
Advisers’”’ had been prepared for the 
use of the faculty, this phase required 
no special emphasis. During the reg- 
istration period a handbook was given 
to each student. Attractively gotten 
up and written in a straightforward 
manner, it was conceived as an inte- 
gral part of the Advisory Program. In 
its organization and presentation it 
assumed that its readers knew very 
little about the institution. 

Upon the completion of the training 
program the test results of the Fresh- 
man guidance battery were made 
available to the advisers. A special 
simplified profile sheet was designed 
which showed percentile rank in 
terms of four categories: highest 
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ten, next-highest thirty, next-highest 
thirty, lowest thirty. This breakdown 
was employed for three reasons: as a 
safeguard to hold down the ever 
present tendency to read too much 
into low scores, to focus attention on 
the top ten percentiles, and in recog- 
nition of the probability of error in 
test scores. 

The foregoing sets forth the main 
features of the Galesburg plan and the 
essential machinery. It was purposely 
made simple and easy to operate. 
Because the program was new, be- 
cause some of the advisers were going 
to perform these duties on top of a 
normal teaching-load, and because of 
the desire to lay the groundwork well, 
only the basic features were imple- 
mented during the first year. Since 
there was every reason to believe that 
the program would be in operation for 
at least two years, further develop- 
ments and refinements were reserved 
for the second year. 

As stated before, the relationship 
between advisers and the students was 
the heart of the whole program. Con- 
sequently this phase received a great 
deal of attention. A few of the 
advisers had had some previous ac- 
quaintance with the plan, but most of 
them had to start with the simplest 
beginnings—a number admitted they 
had to learn how to get well acquainted 
with students; they had to learn the 
concepts and techniques of counseling; 
they had to familiarize themselves 
with the University; they had to se- 
cure vocational information, to learn 
to evaluate test scores, to learn the 
fine points of curricular advising. 

Consequently not much was done 
that first year to bring about the 
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integration of all educational services 
into one co-ordinated team, the second 
major phase of the Galesburg plan. 
The advisers were encouraged to work 
closely at first only with the Student 
Personnel Bureau (which operated 
reading, spelling, and study-habits 
clinics in addition to complete testing 
and psychological counseling services), 
the teaching faculty, and the assistant 
dean. The remaining educational 
services were to be drawn into the 
program more actively after the first 
year, when the advisers would have 
experienced the need for their help. 

Summing up, three features of the 
Galesburg plan seem to be partic- 
ularly noteworthy: it revolved around 
the faculty adviser who brought the 
resources of the entire institution to 
bear upon the individual student; it 
assured that all educational services 
would work consistently toward a 
common goal by placing members of 
the academic faculty in the key posi- 
tions and by placing the entire 
program under the leadership of the 
institution’s chief educational officer; 
and it aimed at an active, functional 
co-ordination of all educational serv- 
ices toward helping the individual 
student discover and meet his needs. 

It is recognized that the Galesburg 
Division was small in comparison 
with most major institutions. It is rec- 
ognized that factors unknown at Gales- 
burg would be present on a four-year 
campus. Granting these differences, 
it is the conviction of all connected 
with the Galesburg plan that its basic 
philosophy and its chief features are 
adaptable to any institution, to the 
betterment of its service to youth and 
society. 
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College Students and Selective 
Service 


HE recommendations regard- 

ing the training and utilization 

of scientific, professional, and 
specialized personnel recently made 
by six scientific advisory committees 
constitute an important contribution 
to the solution of one of our most 
important national problems. They 
deserve careful study by the military 
services, educators, and the general 
public. 

The six committees were appointed 
in the fall of 1948 by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of the 
Selective Service System. The mem- 
bership includes 26 persons, repre- 
senting agricultural and_ biological 
sciences, engineering sciences, healing 
arts, humanities, physical sciences, and 
social sciences; the members come 
from fifteen higher institutions and 
ten other organizations. The com- 
mittees have reviewed the recom- 
mendations they originally made in 
December, 1948, and have unani- 
mously reaffirmed these with slight 
modifications. 

The recommendations call for the 
establishment of a special class of 
selective-service registrants, that will 
be known as Class II-A(s). In 
this class would be placed “any 
registrant whose demonstrated educa- 
tional aptitude is such that it is deemed 
necessary that his pre-professional or 
professional training program be 
continued in order to increase his po- 
tential value to the national health, 
safety and interest.”” To demonstrate 
such educational aptitude, a student 
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would be required to make a score on 
a general-aptitude test equivalent to 
a score of 120 or above on the Army 
General Classification Test, and “be 
certified by the school, college or uni- 
versity authorities as giving promise of 
definite progress in higher education.” 

Students could not receive such 
certification unless they met certain 
minimum standards. A student in 
high school or preparatory school 
would be required to have a record 
acceptable for admission to one or 
more accredited colleges or universi- 
ties. A Freshman would have to be 
enrolled in a curriculum leading to a 
degree granted normally at the end 
of four years of college work. For a 
Sophomore the requirement would be 
a scholastic record which placed him 
in the upper half of the freshman 
class; for a Junior, ranking in the 
upper two-thirds of the sophomore 
class; and for a Senior, ranking in the 
upper three-fourths of the junior 
class. A first-year graduate or pro- 
fessional student must have been 
above the fiftieth percentile of his 
class in his last undergraduate year, 
and a student beyond the first year of 
graduate or professional work “must 
be certified by the college or university 
as making satisfactory progress and 
as likely to complete all degree 
requirements.” 

A person who had been placed in 
Class II-A would be retained in that 
position for four months after the 
completion of his training. At the 
end of this period he would be eligible 
for classification in Class I-A “if 
... he is fully engaged in a pro- 
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fessional pursuit in an activity for 
which generally the nature and degree 
of his training are requisite and... 
the activity itself is one that is 
essential to the national health, safety, 
or interest.”” Otherwise he would be 
liable for general military service. 
Whenever possible, military require- 
ments would be met “from among 
those who become available at the 
conclusion of their training.” 

As a means of facilitating classifica- 
tion of scientific, professional, and 
specialized personnel, the committees 
recommend the creation of five or 
more permanent advisory committees, 
each assisted by a full-time executive 
secretary, who would be attached to 
the office of the Director of Selective 
Service. Each of these committees, 
in addition to other duties, would 
“evaluate the needs, both civilian and 
military, for personnel with specialized 
training” in its field. 

These recommendations are note- 
worthy in that they are both far- 
seeing and practical. The committees 
recognize the needs of both the 
military services and the civilian 
economy for a continuous supply of 
adequately trained scientific and 
specialized personnel. They point 
out that the potential supply has 
suffered because many young men 
of ability are financially unable to 
attend college. Hence they “urge 
in the strongest possible terms” that 
the Director of Selective Service 
recommend to the appropriate agen- 
cies a national scholarship program. 
“The evil of unequal educational 
opportunity for men of ability should 
be faced directly and cured within the 
limits of the national capacity rather 
than permitted to push the nation 
into a use of its manpower which is 
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unwise and unsafe for the future of 
the United States.” 

The committees reject as inflexible, 
unrealistic, and impracticable the 
proposal that all college students 
should be exempted during their 
college course. Likewise, they reject 
the contradictory proposal that all 
undergraduates be subject to immedi- 
ate induction, on the ground that this 
“would lead to a serious hiatus in the 
continuing supply of critically needed 
specialized personnel” and thus con- 
stitute a grave danger to the national 
security. 

Most significantly of all, perhaps, 
the committees reject the policy of 
exempting students who are preparing 
for service in “essential” professions. 
They point out the impossibility of 
defining essential fields in advance of 
events, the need for broad training 
of specialists, and the lack of firm 
knowledge on the part of many under- 
classmen of the specialized fields they 
will eventually enter. 

All this adds up to social and 
educational statesmanship of a high 
order. The committees’ plan empha- 
sizes the great and continuing need 
for an adequate supply of specially 
trained persons in both civilian and 
military positions. It recognizes the 
responsibility of those who have 
received specialized training “to put 
that training to effective use in the 
national interest” in military service 
unless there is greater need for their 
service in essential civilian activity. 
Since the minimum general-aptitude 
score and the minimum standards for 
certification of educational progress 
can be changed in the light of current 
needs, the plan is adaptable to 
changing conditions and unforeseen 

[Continued on page 497) 
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Albert Einstein 


Out or My Later Years, by Albert 
Einstein. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. viii+282 pp. $4.75. 
Here are fifty-nine articles written by 

Einstein since 1936, many of them never 

before published in any form. They fall 

under six headings: Convictions and 

Beliefs, Science, Public Affairs, Science 

and Life, Personalities, My People. The 

only parts of the book not written by him 
are a half-page publisher’s Preface and an 

en Letter by four eminent Russian 
scientists on “Dr. Einstein’s Mistaken 

Notions,” which is followed by his reply. 
If these articles had no intrinsic merit, 

their authorship alone would command 
attention. One could in fact read the 
book with profit in the spirit of “finding 
out about Einstein,” for he is one of the 
great phenomena of our time. But any- 
one who embarks on the reading in that 
spirit is likely to forget it, and feel that, 
even if Einstein had not discovered or 
invented the theory of relativity, he 
would still be worth reading for the sake 
of certain pithy sentences and for a deep 
sincerity and humanity well expressed. 

In the articles devoted to science 
(pages 41-119) it is the more philosoph- 
ical aspects that are best treated. The 
expositions of relativity, necessarily brief 
and shorn of all but the simplest symbols, 
do not seem to improve what Einstein did 
long ago in the way of explanation to the 
public. When he writes of quantum 
mechanics and upholds his own deter- 
ministic philosophy, the pace quickens, 
and he is at his best when he touches that 
level at which science and common sense 
meet, as in this passage: 

The whole of science is nothing more than a 
refinement of everyday thinking. It is for 
this reason that the critical thinking of the 
physicist cannot possibly be restricted to the 
examination of the concepts of his own spe- 
cific field. He cannot proceed without con- 
sidering critically a much more difficult 
problem, the problem of analyzing the nature 
of everyday thinking. 


It is impossible in this review to do 
more than indicate the variety in the 
articles—a Self-Portrait with a memorable 
sentence, “I live in that solitude which js 
painful in youth, but delicious in the 
years of maturity”’ (page 5); articles on 
the need of a supranational world govern- 
ment with teeth in it; Fi of 
scientists (Madame Curie, Max Planck 
. . . )3 a message to Gandhi: “Genera- 
tions to come, it may be, will scarce 
believe that such a one as this ever in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth” 
(page 240); and, finally, a number of 
articles on Jews, of whom he is so proud 
to be one. 

A book to read and to give the reader 
cause to wonder why the world was ripe 
for the theory of relativity but apparently 
not yet ripe for Einstein’s moral teach- 
ings; perhaps his faith in humanity is 
too simple. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN: PHILOSOPHER-SCIEN- 
tist, edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Evanston, Illinois: Library of Living 
Philosophers, Inc., 1949. xvi+781 pp. 
(The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Volume VII). $8.50. 


This book contains a very interesting 
photographic portrait of Einstein by 
Karsh of Ottawa, introductory matter, 
Einstein’s autobiography in original Ger- 
man and English translation, twenty-five 
descriptive and critical essays on the 
work of Albert Einstein by physicists, 
mathematicians, and philosophers, Mr. 
Einstein’s reply to these, a very complete 
bibliography of his writings compiled by 
Margaret C. Shields of Princeton Mathe- 
matics Library, and a good index. It is 
of course quite impossible to deal with all 
this material in a brief review; even to 
read it through consecutively is to court 
intellectual indigestion, for it is packed 
with meat of various sorts. Of necessity 
this review must be cursory. 

The autobiography will be classic a 
century or two centuries hence. In less 
than fifty pages Einstein tells of the 
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development of his ideas from the age of 
four or five years, when he was shown a 
compass, to the age of sixty-seven, when 
he wrote the autobiography—“‘something 
like my own obituary” he calls it (page 3). 
The general reader will probably get lost 
in the physics, but the early part is for 
all, especially for conservative educators, 
who might think over this remark: “It is 
a very grave mistake to think that the 
enjoyment of seeing and searching can 
be promoted by means of coercion and 
a sense of duty” (page 17). 

What is one to say about the twenty- 
five essays which fill well over five 
hundred pages? The essayists are of the 
greatest competence; they belong to 
eleven countries and there are six Nobel 
Prize winners — them; the names 
are synonymous with modern physics— 
Sommerfeld, de Broglie, Pauli, Born, 
Bohr... . In fact, we have here (with 
supplements from mathematicians and 
philosophers) a cross section of modern 
theoretical physics. Everything is tied 
up in some way to the work of Einstein, 
but not closely or narrowly. A note of 
criticism is sounded in places, and this is 
as it should be, in conformity with the 
purpose of the “Library of Living Philos- 
ophers” as set out in the General Intro- 
duction (page vii). 

Indeed one might wish for more criti- 
cism, especially along the lines of the 
article by P. W. Bridgman of Harvard, 
which starts with these words: “This 
exposition will endeavor to show that 
Einstein did not carry over into his gen- 
eral relativity theory the lessons and 
insights which he himself has taught us 
in his special theory” (page 335). As I 
have been troubled inarticulately for 
many years about those points which 
Mr. Bridgman has here clearly articu- 
lated, I turned with considerable curiosity 
to the third part of the book, which con- 
tains Einstein’s “Reply to Criticisms.” 

In accordance with the policy of the 
Library, the “Reply” of the philosopher 
to whom the volume is devoted is an 
essential part of it; the word “/iving 
emphasizes the fact that he has the oppor- 
tunity of replying while he is still alive. 
But can he? Can he digest such a mass 
of material? I think it is too much to 
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ask, and that Einstein is not to be blamed 
for the fact that the “Reply” falls a 
little flat. Or so it seemed to me, because 
I was disappointed not to find anything I 
could consider an adequate answer to 
Mr. Bridgman’s criticism. 

But one must not ask for everything. 
The volume is a monument, and Mr. 
Schilpp as its architect is to be heartily 
congratulated and thanked for what he 
has done. 

J. L. Synce 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 


A Spirited and Intelligent Plea 


FREEDOM AND RENAISSANCE, by Hardin 
Craig. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. xi+117 pp. $2.50. 

This little volume of essays by a dis- 
tinguished scholar is a spirited and intelli- 
= plea for the values which are implied 

y his title. We must realize, he says, 

how rare is real freedom, how easily 
abused, how quickly lost without con- 
stant criticism both of self and of society. 
We must distinguish more dea 
between the permanent and transitory; 
we must concentrate our energies on 
work worthy of a free man rather than 
on the trinkets of Vanity Fair. If only 
we can do this, we can bring our tradition 
to a new flowering which will deserve the 
name of a Renaissance. 

This is not an entirely new doctrine, 
but few scholars can preach orthodoxy 
with the humor and eeuaadey of Mr. 
Craig. He avoids the snobbish intel- 
lectualism which has disfigured the work 
of many of his predecessors. He knows 
that art and literature are not the whole 
of civilization, and that it is not the 
intellect which moves mountains. Though 
he idealizes slightly the Italian Renais- 
sance, he realizes that will, not reason, 
was its essential characteristic. He is 
right in his belief that aimlessness, a lack 
of the sense of destiny, is the great 
weakness of American society. 

But his prescription for reinvigorating 
our faith and our will—potent enough for 
his generation—seems inefficacious to 
younger men. Mr. Craig sees no essential 
contradictions among classical, Christian, 
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and liberal traditions, and no reason why 
these traditions should not carry on, 
expanding but basically unchanged, to 
the end of time. It is not as easy as that. 
Can the full values of one tradition be 
attained without damaging the others? 
For example, Calhoun asked a century 
ago if civilization (classical-Christian, in 
his case) could exist without an exploited 
class to sustain it. The abolition of 
slavery was no answer to a hard ques- 
tion—no society, whatever its traditions, 
has yet found the answer. Again, can 
Christian principles be fully applied 
without some lessening of the individual- 
ism which is so beneficial in other ways? 
Or, to change viewpoints a little, is it a 
renaissance which we need just now? 
Such movements postpone rather than 
solve problems, and there is some reason 
for saying that we had our renaissance in 
the nineteenth century. If we did, we are 
now in the unhappy state of facing the 
bill for our exuberance, as Europe had to 
face it at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Doubts such as these hold back many of 
our younger men, not selfish laziness or 
lack of generous ideals. A whole world 
must be reconstructed, and we cannot 
expect spectacular success or spectacular 
enthusiasm at the beginning of a long 
and difficult task. 
Josepu R. SrraveER 
Princeton University 


A Conference Proceedings 


TRENDS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL Work, 
edited by E. G. Williamson. Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1949. x+417 pp. $5.00. 
This book contains in a revised form 

forty-three papers presented by forty 

authors at a conference at the University 

of Minnesota in 1947 to celebrate a 

quarter-century of student personnel 

work and to honor Donald G. Paterson. 

The contents will be of particular interest 

to the thousands of people who today are 

giving the bulk of their time to personnel 
work in colleges and universities of the 

United States, to administrators, and to 

many young people seeking eae 

in this comparatively new field. 
The reader is convinced in the papers 
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by Malcolm M. Willey, W. H. Cowley, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, and Howard Y 
McClusky that the period has witnessed 
an accumulation of knowledge that can 
be applied in student counseling and that 
there is a growing sense of professionalism 
among the workers. 

The developments in tests and testing 
are described by John G. Darley and 
Dewey B. Stuit. The weaknesses of early 
tests are frankly admitted. Proper credit 
is given the experience gained in testing 
by the armed forces in the first and 
second World Wars and in the period 
intervening. Mr. Stuit concludes: “Our 
experimental attitude in personnel work 
and test construction has paid large 
dividends in the past. We must see to it 
that this philosophy of research and 
—_ is maintained”’ (page 78). 

Of greatest interest to those actually 
engaged in counseling students are the 
papers on counseling methods and points 
of view by Edward S. Bordin and E. H. 
Porter, Jr. Mr. Bordin defines counseling 
as “an interview relationship between 
two persons in which one person accepts 
the responsibility for defining the nature 
of that relationship and its process with 
the expectation that it will lead to 
increased happiness for the other person” 
(page 121). He concludes, after citing 
controversies about methods, directive 
and non-directive, that, “at the present 
time there is no basis for a dogmatic 
stand on these issues of counseling 
methods”’ (page 128). 

The importance of counseling by fac- 
ulty members and the means by which 
faculty members not professionally trained 
in counseling may acquire basic skills 
are treated by Daniel D. Feder, William 
M. Gilbert, Donald J. Shank, and John L. 
Bergstresser. 

The other papers deal with counselin 
in specialized areas including ment 
hygiene, women students, student vet- 
erans, foreign students, students with 
marriage problems, and students subject 
to discipline. The importance of the 
speech clinic in counseling is explained 
by Bryng Bryngelson; the réle of student 
housing, by B. J. Borreson and Arnold H. 
Dammen. 

The impression gained by this reviewer 
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js that this volume is one which poopesty 
belongs in the library of any professional 
worker n the field of student life. 
E. E. Starrorp 
University of Illinois 


Timely 
NoTES TOWARD THE DEFINITION OF CUL- 
turE, by T. S. Eliot. New York: Har- 

court, Brace and Company, 1949. 

128 pp. $2.50. 

It is easy to demand of this book much 
more than the cautious wording of the 
title permits one to expect. Nowhere is 
the word culture defined, and not until 
almost the last page (and, strangely 
enough, in the Appendix) is there any- 
thing like a clear-cut statement of what 
the word means. Although the author 
insists early in the book that the word 
has three distinct meanings—as applied 
to the individual, to the class, and to the 
whole of society—he does not always 
take pains to state the sense in which he 
is using it in a particular context. The 
application to society is its basic mean- 
ing. Culture, in this sense, is “the way 
of life of a particular people living 
together in one place. That culture is 
visible in their arts, in their social system, 
in their habits and customs, in their 
religion”’ (page 124). 

Although the term does not take on the 
clarity that one might desire, three of its 
connotations stand out with some prom- 
inence. First, culture and religion are 
essentially interrelated. Just how this 
relation is to be interpreted is not quite 
clear, but the author suggests that if we 
look upon the former as the incarnation 
of the latter we can easily avoid both the 
complete separation and the complete 
identification of the two. Second, culture 
is not the mere sum of the arts, customs, 
and beliefs; it is rather the organic unity 
of these elements. Third, culture is not 
something which we can set about def- 
initely to create or improve; it is the 
“vee of a variety of more or less 
armonious activities—of the artist, the 
poet, the civil servant—each pursued for 
Its own sake. 

There are three conditions (necessary, 
not sufficient) for the realization of cul- 
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ture. Since a high type of culture always 
differentiates itself into distinct levels, 
some provision must be made for the 
transmission from generation to genera- 
tion of the special capacities and training 
of these groups. This is simply the 
insistence that élite classes, maintaining 
their identity through time, are necessary 
to a highly developed society. Further- 
more, the total society should divide into 
regional cultures; these serve to determine 
local loyalties, to prevent the absorption 
of the individual into the stronger culture 
of the group, and to allow the satellite 
culture to make its proper contribution 
to the culture of the whole. Finally, 
religion should differentiate into sects. 
Since religion and culture are interrelated, 
as religion breaks up into sects a variety 
of cultures will be created and propa- 
gated. Christendom should, of course, be 
one; but “within that unity there should 
be an endless conflict between ideas—for 
it is only by the struggle against con- 
stantly appearing false ideas that the 
truth is enlarged and clarified, and in the 
conflict with heresy that orthodoxy is 
developed to meet the needs of the 
times” (page 83). 

One hopes that the awarding of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature to this book 
in 1948 was based on the timeliness of the 
topic and not on the literary merits of 
the book. It seemed to the reviewer to 
lack more or less completely those ele- 
ments of definiteness and organization 
which constitute effective writing. 

A. CornELius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


Indispensable 


THE GREATER Power, by Frank Diehl 
Fackenthal. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. vi+87 pp. $1.50. 
Beyond the president, “along with 

him”’—however you care to phrase it—in 

any university there is usually a fellow 
administrator rightly to be described as 

“indispensable.” That is a large word, 

but it is deserved by the kind of indi- 

vidual upon whom the president and all 
others come to rely. 

Frank Diehl Fackenthal must have 
filled that niche at Columbia University 
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for upwards of three decades, serving his 
final four campus years as Acting Presi- 
dent of the great institution whose interior 
affairs he had helped so long, and in so 
many different positions, to manage with 
unusual competence and devotion. 

This little volume of his selected 
addresses will make its major appeal, 
therefore, to “the alumni, faculty, stu- 
dents and friends of Columbia Univer- 
sity,” as its Foreword states. It is the 
kind of record any university is obligated, 
historically, to publish, and to circulate 
to the libraries of the learned world as 
well. In this wider circle, likewise, it will 
elicit a lively interest—for the distin- 
guished administrator has deeply sensed 
and authoritatively expressed the tradi- 
tional meaning of universities in modern 
society. 

In him one sees no academic entre- 
preneur with specious panaceas to meet 
old problems; nor any personal publicist, 
hunting headlines and far out in front of 
the characteristically slow-moving pro- 
cession of his faculty contemporaries. As 
the spokesman of a celebrated university, 
his utterances are modestly impersonal, 
but they carry the weight of large respon- 
sibility, deeply felt. They bespeak a 
personality highly literate, seasoned by 
wide experience. They reveal dignity and 
ripened wisdom. 

This brief book contains eighteen 
speeches, or excerpts therefrom, two to 
six pages each, at most; and two appre- 
ciative tributes by close associates com- 
petent to appraise Mr. Fackenthal’s 
valued service to Columbia. One col- 
league, recounting the many positions he 
held and the many tasks well performed 
in his long campus career, states that 
“his capacity was boundless.”” Another 
ives him high praise by declaring that 

e “infused the organic body of Columbia 
with sympathy and spirit.” 

Hard-pressed college presidents, called 
upon continually to speak upon every 
kind of occasion to every kind of group, 
will marvel at Mr. Fackenthal’s resource- 
fulness in finding something to say— 
different and interesting, sensible and 
stimulating—in a great variety of 
situations. 

They will admire his felicity, and his 
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mind—and will better understand how 
Columbia has managed still to move for. 
ward steadily in these later years despite 
the infirmities, and finally the loss, of its 
former world-renowned leader, Nicholas 


Murray Butler. 
J. L. 


University of Minnesota 


The Required Freshman 
History Course 


RICHARD BARDOLPH 

[Continued from page 458) 
plying the raw materials upon which 
the mind may exercise its critical and 
reflective faculties; until we place 
squarely upon the instructor, not the 
textbook writer or anyone else, the 
final responsibility for stimulating, by 
precept and by example, the spirit of 
inquiry toward the discernment of 
values and the means of their realiza- 
tion, we fail. 

At our college, the required fresh- 
man history course is one in modern 
European history, beginning with the 
era of the French Revolution.* My 
own experience with the course leads 
me to conclude that if the goal of 
accounting for modern civilization is 
paramount, it is necessary, before 
plunging into the story in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, to devote 
several weeks to a summarization of 
the principal historical currents in the 
preceding centuries. Modern civiliza- 
tion in the Western world bears the 
imprint of four major revolutions: an 
intellectual, a religious, an economic, 
and a political revolution—all of 
them long-term processes, not clear- 
cut events. If our emphasis is to be 


“Changed since this writing to a course beginning 
with the Renaissance and Reformation peri 
preceded by a very rapid survey of Ancient Times 
and the Middle Ages. 
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placed on the development of modern 
Western civilization, the student must 
have a strong sense of origins; some 
understanding of these revolutions 
and the antecedent situations from 
which they diverged must undergird it. 

Finally, it is diffcult to share the 
anxiety of those who insist that the 
course should bring the history of 
the world down to the day on which 
the examination is given. It may 
be pointed out that five years after 
the examination that terminal point 
will be outdated too. It is infinitely 
more important to understand the 
essential evolution of, say, the organ- 
ization of production from craft organ- 
ization to merchant capitalism to 
industrial capitalism to finance cap- 
italism to state capitalism than, say, 
to be able to diagram the political 
party picture in the Fourth French 
Republic as of the spring of 1951. In 
the long view, the end of making our 
times intelligible would be better 
served by laying solid foundations for 
such understanding and then building 


. while it is yet day, even if the night 


falls before the last shingle is nailed 
to the roof. [Vol. XXI, No. 9] 


A New Approach to Teaching 
World Peace 


NO-YONG PARK 
[Continued from page 471) 
selfish, vain, and egotistic, with all 
their original mental and _ physical 
characteristics; they were not an inch 
nearer to God morally and spiritually 
nor a bit higher mentally and intel- 
lectually. The town itself was not 
any different from before, as all the 
same disruptive forces, economic, cul- 
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tural, political, and religious, still 
operatea. But after the creation of an 
authority to preserve justice, the 
people behaved like decent human 
beings although they could not do 
so before. 

Just think how successful the Amer- 
ican pioneers would have been in 
peacemaking had they first attempted 
to make peace by changing human 
nature, by elevating the lawless men 
to a higher moral and spiritual plane, 
or by removing the economic, social, 
cultural, ideological, national, and 
racial causes of friction! 


VEN if it is assumed that no 

lasting peace can be brought 
about without changing the sensate 
men, sensate cultures, and institutions 
of our times, as assumed by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, of Harvard, it seemed 
clear to us that no such changes can 
be made without changing the chaotic 
world which has produced these sen- 
sate men, cultures, and institutions. 
Therefore, we thought it a dangerous 
fallacy to maintain that the world 
cannot be organized for the enjoy- 
ment of peace under a central author- 
ity without changing the warlike 
men, cultures and institutions, or 
without destroying militarism, nation- 
alism, imperialism, absolute states, 
empires, or men’s desire for conquest 
and domination. The truth seemed 
to be that none of these can be modi- 
fied or destroyed without banishing 
the state of anarchy, which is the 
ultimate breeder of all these warlike 
ideas and institutions. If world peace 
were to wait until men and cultures 
change, or until the so-called causes 
of war are eliminated, we thought it 
would always remain only a dream. 


So we all agreed that what the build- 
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ers of peace must do, instead of 
worrying about myriads of commonly 
accepted causes of war, is to start 
organizing or strengthening a world 
authority to banish chaos. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, 
we concentrated our attention on the 
ways and means of strengthening a 
world organization like the United 
Nations. We found that there are 
only two ways of making such an 
organization an effective instrument 
of international justice. One is through 
voluntary co-operation and the other 
is by force. We examined under each 
method what can or cannot be done 
by individuals or by groups. 

(Vol. XXI, No. 9] 


Literature for Living 
L. A. KING 
[Continued from page 466] 
loads and higher quality of instruction 
than to try to spread over the whole 


field as well as to present a full array 
of hobbies? 


HE demand of the questioner at 

the convention can be answered. 
Facts need not swarm about us like 
gnats and destroy for us the great 
values of literature. They can be used 
for what they are—means to an end. 
Biography, technique, and their com- 
pany are servants to the great aim of 
understanding and criticizing ideas, 
feelings, convictions; of meeting issues. 
They need not be lost or ignored; 
they are indispensable. But they are 
not the end, the be-all and end-all of 
existence. The end, the goal, is liter- 
ature for living, whether in a course 
for non-majors, the basic survey 
course for majors, the advanced 
courses, or the departmental offering. 
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If the great end is clearly understood 
and the program sternly made to 
serve that end, the problem can be 
solved. [Vol. XXI, No. g] 


Philosophy 
TROY ORGAN 


[Continued from page 478] 
the nature of selfhood, the problem of 
the freedom of the will, the mind-body 
relationship, and the question of 
immortality. Finally, she asks herself 
what sources of knowledge she accepts 
and considers the criteria of meaning 
and truth. The second area deals 
with the natural world. Following an 
examination of the nature and limits 
of the scientific method, the student 
considers those problems of the nat- 
ural world about which the sciences 
are inconclusive, such as _ cosmic 
origins, nature of life, evolutionary 
hypotheses, ultimate reality, and tele- 
ology. The relation of the sciences 


to human values and religion con-_ 


cludes this section. The third area is 
the social world. The problem of 
methodology in the social sciences 
opens the study of this area. Then 
the student moves on to the various 
interpretations of man, social free- 
doms and responsibilities, and some 
of the current problems of society: 
education, race, war, and nationalism. 
In the last area, the creative world, the 
student is concerned with the relation 
of art and religion to human valuing 
and human knowing. 

‘Each student keeps a notebook 
throughout the year in which she 
records the problems of which she is 
most aware and the conclusions she 
has reached. At the end of the year she 
presents a paper entitled “My Philos- 
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ophy of Life at Present.” Of course, 
no liberal-arts Senior can be expected 
to have a comprehensive and per- 
manent philosophy of life—Havelock 
Ellis once said that sixty is the earliest 
possible age for a fixed philosophy— 
but a student who has taken this 
course has a fair idea of her own phi- 
losophy of life and the significance of 
her own education when she gradu- 
ates. The course has been worth while 
if, in the words of Bertrand Russell, 
the student has been helped “to 
substitute articulate hesitation for 
inarticulate certainty.” 

(Vol. XXI, No. 8] 


College Students and Selective 

Service 

[Continued from page 480) 
emergencies. The committees esti- 
mate that if the plan were put into 
operation it would result in the addi- 
tional deferment of not more than 
3 per cent of the men in any age 
group; hence it would not seri- 
ously deplete the supply of military 
personnel. 

Although there has been no official 
action on the plan, it is reported that 
General Hershey looks with favor 
upon it. This is good news. Proper 
utilization of the manpower of the 
nation is one of the most difficult 
and most pressing problems which we 
face. We must adopt a policy that 
provides adequately for both immedi- 
ate and long-range needs. The plan 
proposed by these committees seems 
to do so better than any other that 
this writer has seen. Some such plan 
will have to be adopted if the potential 
power of the nation is to be fully 


developed and wisely used. 
R. H. E. 
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ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1950, AND IN 1951 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Detroit April 17-20 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Cleveland December 26-31 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Atlantic City February 15-17 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Houston April 16-19 
American Association of Dental Schools 
French Lick March 19-21 
American Association of Junior Colleges ~ 
Des Moines March 5-8 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City February 1-3 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 
Atlantic City February 17-22 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education (Accreditation Committee) 
Chicago December 27-29 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work 
Toronto, Ontario January 24-27 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York City December 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of German 
New York City December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
New York City December 29 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages 
New York City December 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


New Orleans December 19-22 
American Association of University Professors 
Cincinnati March 16-17 


American Association of University Women 
Atlantic City April 9-13 
American College Health Association 


Chicago May 3-5 
American College Personnel Association 
Chicago March 26-29 


American Conference of Academic Deans 
Atlantic City January 8 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Rye, N. Y. January 25-2 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. May 4-5 
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American Dental Association (Council on 
Dental Education) 


Chicago February 1-2 
American Economics Association 
Chicago December 27-30 


American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 19-21 
American Historical Association 
Chicago December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Chicago (Midwinter Meeting) 
January 29-February 3 
Chicago (Annual Conference) 
July 8-14 
American Mathematical Society 
Gainesville, Florida December 27-29 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
September 8-15 
American Philological Association 
Toronto, Ontario December 27-29 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division, Toronto, Ontario 
December 
Pacific Division, Berkeley 
December 
Western Division, Evanston May 
American Political Science Association 
Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Psychological Association 
Chicago August 31-September 5 
American Statistical Association 
Chicago December 27-29 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Miami November 28-December 1 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure 


Chicago February 11-13 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
Detroit February 10-15 


Association of Accredited Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
Urbana, Illinois August 27-29 
Association of American Colleges 
Atlantic City January 8-10 
Association of American Geographers 
Chicago March 19-22 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
to Girls in Negro Schools 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
March 22-24 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities 


Houston November 13-15 
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Catholic Economic Association 

Chicago December 27 
College and University Personnel Association 

State College, Pennsylvania 

July 15-17 

College Band Directors National Association 

Chicago December 18-19 
College English Association 

New York City December 27 
College Physical Education Association 

Philadelphia December 27-28 
Committee on Public Relations in Higher 

Education, N.E.A. 

Washington, D.C. December 14-15 

Geological Society of America : 


Detroit November 8-10 
Institute for Education by Radio 
Columbus May 3-6 


International Council of Religious Education 


Columbus February 11-17 
Linguistic Society of America 
Chicago December 28-30 


Mathematical Association of America 
Gainesville, Florida | December 30 
Modern Language Association of America 
New York City December 27-29 
Music Educators National Conference 


Oklahoma City March 7-10 


San Diego March 18-21 
Missoula March 28-31 
Fort Wayne April 7-11 
Richmond April 18-21 
Atlantic City April 28—May 1 


Music Teachers National Association 
Washington, D.C. December 27-30 
National Association of Deans and Advisers 


of Men 
Saint Louis March 28-31 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Chicago March 26-29 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
New York City February 10-14 


National Association of Student Councils 
Conference 
Wellesley June 18-21 
National Conference on Higher Education, 
N.E.A. 
Chicago April 1-4 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Cincinnati November 20-24 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc. 


Chicago March 26-29 
Speech Association of America 
New York City | December 28-30 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Fire Bell in the Night,” by Henry M. 
Wriston, Saturday Review of Literature, 
September 10, 1949. 


The fire bell to which the president of 
Brown University alludes in this guest 
editorial is the teachers’ strikes of the last 
year. Quantitatively they have not been 
important, but they have sounded the 
alarm for reform of an economic situation 
which is in urgent need of correction. 
While the immediate cause of the strikes 
was a salary crisis, their occurrence was 
symptomatic of “the drift of many 
intellectuals away from a profound con- 
viction as to the rightness and the validity 
of the existing social, economic, and 
political situation.” 

The profit motive—teachers are tradi- 
tionally underpaid—has never been, and 
should not be, according to Mr. Wriston, 
the ruling force in the teacher’s life. One 
cannot determine the worth of a scientist 
in terms of the salary he earns, and one 
should not underestimate the risk the 
research worker takes when he “invests 
several years of his life before he knows or 
can know whether his research is a success 
or a failure.”” Unlike the businessman’s 
enterprises, the professor’s successful ven- 
tures do not pay off. Being, as it were, 
“outside the economic order the intel- 
lectual does not share its gains directly. 
Nevertheless, he suffers from its weak- 
nesses. In depressions his salary is cut, in 
good times his financial advance is slow 
and limited. Professors can say with a 
ood deal of truth that they share the 
osses but do not share the gains.” 

In addition, strict and unswerving 
objectivity is imposed on the professor by 
the very nature of his work. The true 
intellectual pays his deepest allegiance to 
the faithful search for truth. 

From such vantage points the scholar 
sees the impossibility of separating eco- 
nomics and politics. Laissez faire is non- 
existent; economy is always controlled to 
some degree. Many of those who de- 
nounce a controlled economy most vigor- 
ously “by their acts... deny their 
affirmations.” Moreover, the size of the 
public debt and the impossibility of leav- 
ing its liquidation wholly to the operation 
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of economic forces furnishes another 
reason for intellectuals to favor a man- 
aged economy. 

On top of all this, the social status of 
the title which once com- 
manded envy and respect—has declined 
at a time when his prestige is most needed. 

Mr. Wriston hee that “the use of 

wer is inappropriate for the intel- 
ectual,” and he does not condone the 
strikes. He merely points out that “force 

. is always the ultimate recourse when 
everything else fails.” 

He believes strongly that action must 
be taken to establish harmony between 
the teacher and his social and economic 
environment, but not by castigating the 
critics, dismissing the dissenters, or silenc- 
ing complainants. 

Academic freedom is all the professors have 
left—and however widely their social and 
political views may vary, they will unite in 
defense of that last bulwark of their profession. 

Even with a comparatively low eco- 
nomic ceiling for teachers, a proper bal- 
ance can be brought about by according 
the academic worker the social response 
due him, the “position of responsibility, 
dignity, and honor which his importance 
to society fully justifies” —and by paying 
him a higher salary. Since more students 
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are now in school, and for a longer 
period, than ever before, education wields 
an even wider influence than it has had in 
the past. There should be no further 
delay in correcting a situation in which 
the teachers “share the burdens without 
sharing the rewards.” 


“How Football Died,” by Samuel Yellen, 

The Atlantic, November, 1949. 

This imaginary but not impossible 
story of the events which led up to the 
demise of football in 1961 will appeal to 
old grads who can remember when 
pigskin players put in sixty minutes of 
play, when keeping track of replacements 
was not a full-time occupation, when a 
campus was equipped with bleachers 
instead of a stadium whose seating 
capacity could accommodate several small- 
sized towns, when football had not yet 
become big business. 

With Michigan and Notre Dame as 
illustrations, Mr. Yellen compares the 
new style of play, which uses separate 
offensive and defensive teams and special- 
ized units “trained to execute one, and 
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only one, particular play” with the old 
yo in a “peed analogy: ““The new 
system had the strength and subtlety of 
draw poker; whereas the old system was 
more like playing poker wild.” 
Proceeding by the method of reductio 
ad absurdum, he shows how football 
squads had to be doubled—many colleges 
had to give up the sport because there 
were not enough players to go round— 
how the coaching staff had to be aug- 
mented, and how the job of the football 
scout was complicated by the necessity of 
detecting not merely a good tackle or 
fullback but, instead, a good “defensive 
screen-pass tackle” or a promising “ offen- 
sive end-run fullback.” To offset the 
extra expense which this multiplication 
of staff and players involved, Michigan 
finally built a second stadium and played 
two games simultaneously. The climax 
was reached when the signals got mixed 
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dead as falconry or dueling.” 

In a neat ending which, Like the rest of 
the story, mixes humor with ironic over- 
tones, Michigan, to avoid defaulting on 
the bonds, devises the plan of holding “a 
festival of Greek drama in the new 
stadium ... opening with Euripides’ 
Hercules Distracted.” 

Mr. Yellen, besides being a magazine 
contributor, is associate professor of 
English at Indiana. We hope he will 
throw away a set of mid-term papers 
and write another skit like this before 
too long. 
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and the offensive unit of one team found 
itself opposing its own defense. ‘‘Chaos 
settled over the . . . stadium. Players 
wrangled. Referees could make no deci- 


sion.” Intercollegiate football was “‘as 
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. “What Should Colleges Teach Women?” 


by Mirra Komarovsky, WHarper’s, 
wig 1949. 

The question discussed here is whether 
the inherent differences between men and 
women and their functions in society 
demand a fundamental differentiation in 
the sort of education they receive. 

Criticism of a liberal-arts education, 
which dates back to 1865 when Harriet 
Beecher Stowe declared that “there was 
‘a too-great tendency of the age to make 
the education of women anti-domestic,’ ” 
is voiced today by Lynn White, president 
of Mills College, who asserts that the 
biological difference between sexes must 
not overlooked in the attempt to 
establish educational equality. 

In recent questionnaire surveys con- 
ducted by Barnard College and the New 
York Times, alumnae responses reflect 
discontent with college education as a 

reparation for marriage and mother- 
load. Two-fifths of the graduates polled 
in the Barnard survey wanted better 
preparation for family life, one-fifth more 
vocational training. Some merely wanted 
to be reassured “‘of their value as house- 
wives and mothers.” At the other 
extreme, some wanted “‘specific domestic 
training in everything from baby care 
to cooking.” 

Miss Komarovsky, associate professor 
of sociology at Barnard College and 
author of books and articles on social 
problems, believes that “neither the 
innate differences between men and 
women nor their different social rédles call 
for any radical differentiation in their 
education.” The intellectual differences 
within either sex are far greater than the 
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differences between the sexes. Hence the 
curriculum must be sufficiently rich and 
diversified to develop the special abilities 
of the individual of either sex. Those 
critics who say that women are “‘vio- 
lating nature” in their imitation of men, 
leave out of account the great number of 
women who would be deviating as widely 
from their natural bent if a strictly 
feminine curriculum were forced upon 
them. In brief, “there are no ‘unfemi- 
nine’ talents.” 

To those who argue that, since woman’s 
primary function is domestic, her educa- 
should stress the subjects which deal 
with human relations, Miss Komarovsky 
replies that men are as much in need of 
training for marriage and parenthood as 
are women, but that they do not receive 
it. Every child stands in need of “two 
understanding parents....If educa- 
tion can provide any answers to the 
problems of marriage and parenthood, 
we had better let the men in on it, too!” 

Another argument for a liberal educa- 
tion for women as against a narrow, spe- 
cialized one is the uncertainty of a given 
individual’s future career. The most 
uncompromising undergraduate career 
woman may swap her vocation for a 
husband and family on graduation day, 
and the clinging vine who put in full 
time at college preparing for a life of 
domesticity may find that she must walk 
her life path alone. Even more complex 
is the dilemma of those women who 
require preparation for shifting from 
professional to family life and later, 
possibly, back to an interrupted career. 

Certainly, Miss Komarovsky concludes, 
whatever the woman’s life, a solid liberal-arts 
education is a valuable asset. Whatever her 
life, critical judgment, refinement of percep- 
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tion, a broadening outlook will stand her in 
good stead. 


Over and above this, a college for women 
should set the stage favorably for mar- 
riage and motherhood. 
he real root of the modern woman’s 

discontent “lies outside the campus.” 
The status of women today is not yet 
consistently established. Too often society 
forces women into the wrong mold and 
denies them their own choice of vocation. 
Splendid mothers chafe at full-time house- 
keeping, and happy housewives rebel at 
the unrelenting drudgery of child rearing. 
Many women go down in defeat before 
the effort to combine family life and a 
career. 

Glorification of domesticity will not 
pacify the discontented but will merely 
sharpen their sense of insufficiency. 


Here is where there is a universal need for 
imagination in social reconstruction—new 
ways of co-operation among mothers, new 
measures in the community. But the college 
cannot . . . take responsibility for what is 
really society’s unfinished business. 
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“What’s All This Semantics?” by Stuart 
Chase, The Nation, November 12, 1949, 
This brief but enlightening piece by the 

well-known economist and author, whose 

Tyranny of Words appeared in 1938, is in 

the section Essays and Asides. Those 

whose knowledge of semantics is slight or 
nil will find this interesting exposition, 
which owes its inspiration at least in part 
to S. I. Hayakawa’s Language and 

Thought in Action, a splendid introduction 

to the more technical and less intelligible 

literature on the subject. 
Semantics, as defined here, 


seeks to analyze the processes of human 
intelligence in the sense of better adjustment 
to the conditions of this earth. It makes use 
of the findings of psychology, physiology, 
neurology, in studying the direct experiences 
which words symbolize. It uses the scientific 
method to discover how human beings know 
what they know. 


It is language chiefly which sets man 
apart from the animals. Without it, 
classification, abstraction, and _ hence 
thinking, would be impossible. For years 
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we have taken language for granted, like 
the circulation of the blood. “Doctors 
since Harvey have discovered quite a bit 
about the one, and semanticists . . . are 
beginning to discover something about 
the other.” 

Much of man’s difficulty may be due 
less to human perversity than to a failure 
to see the ral in its true focus. Some 
of the errors which lead to misinterpreta- 
tion or misevaluation of the environment 
are: 

Confusing words with things. 

Confusing levels of abstraction. 

Failure to distinguish between a fact, an 
inference and a judgment. 

Belief in absolutes. 

False identification—“‘guilt by association.” 

Two-valued orientation—“either-or” thinking. 

Belief in the power of words as such—word 
magic. 

Pursuit of meaningless questions. 

The understanding which semantics 
seeks to give of how thoughts take form 
in the mind and why “they often fail to 
reflect the reality beyond [the] mind” 
liberates man from 


a prison of words. He begins to see the 
possibilities of unfettered intelligence. 

Most of us are locked in. We cannot 
even handle such terms as “democracy,” 
“loyalty,” “the welfare state.” We march 
endlessly up and down our ideological cells, or 
round and round a prison yard paved with 
flint-like absolutes. Semantics opens the 
door. We can go out. We are free. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. The Original and Complete 
Study for the Hoover Commission Task Force on Public Welfare 


By Ho ututs P. Atten, Claremont Graduate School. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 333 pages, $4.00 


The purpose of this book is to discover, describe, and analyze all federal activities in 
education. To this end the commission investigated the federal policy, historically and 
currently, regarding activities and organization in education. The commission also 
determined the effect of these policies and activities in states, and suggestions are given 
concerning changes in these activities in the public interest. A fair statement is 
arrived at of desired federal policy and organization of these activities. 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By I. N. Tut and J. Raymonp Gersericu, the University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill Series 

in Education. 483 pages, $4.00 
A new textbook for general secondary-school methods courses which relates method to 
the recent developments in the curriculum area. The book discusses method as a 
general plan of procedure selected to achieve a distinctive type of educational product, 
and each of the three major teaching plans found in secondary schools today is 
described in detail. The authors present special aspects of general methods such as the 
curriculum in relation to method, the problem of discipline, etc. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


By Harry C. McKowyn, formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, and ALvin B. Roserts, Western 

Tiinois State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second edition. 608 pages, $4.50. 
Shows the teacher and administrator how to select, organize, and utilize audio-visual 
aids of all types, in all subjects, and at all levels, from kindergarten to high school. As 
before, the chief emphasis is upon actual practice. The authors describe every kind of 
audio-visual aid, its advantages and disadvantages, how and when it should be used, 
etc. A valuable feature is the long classified list of both free and purchasable materials 
and their source. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


By Hersert Sorenson, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second 

edition. 535 pages, $4.00. 
A complete rewriting of the popular text which is one of the outstanding contributions 
to the literature of educational psychology. The book contains and interprets the 
fundamental psychological facts, principles, and theories applying to education. 
Problems of pupil adjustment as well as the learning of subject-matter are stressed. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on growth and development, physical, mental and 
social. This is particularly evident in the second edition. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Books Starred and Daggered,” by Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, February 4, 1950. 


This essay, which Mrs. Woolf wrote 
shortly before her death in 1941, is to 
appear in The Captain’s Death Bed, to be 
pubiished by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany in the spring. Its purpose is “to 
rouse discussion as to the value of the 
reviewer ’s office—to the writer, to the pub- 
lic, to the reviewer and to literature.” 

In a résumé of the history of reviewing, 
Mrs. Woolf discusses the vast changes 
which it has undergone between the time of 
Shakespeare and Milton, when criticism 
was spread only by word of mouth, and 
the age of Dickens, who appears to have 
felt strong animosity to book reviewers, 
the “‘lice of literature . . . creatures 
with men’s forms and devils’ hearts.’”’ 

“The reviewer was a louse, his bite 
was contemptible, yet his bite was pain- 
ful.” It hurt the writer’s vanity, it 
injured his reputation, it affected his 
pocketbook. According to Thackeray, a 
Times review of Henry Esmond “‘abso- 
lutely stopped the sale of the book.’”’ 

The “decline and fall” of reviewing 
was ushered in by an important change 
which took place during the nineteenth 
century: reviews appeared faster, were 
shorter, and were far more numerous. 
Whereas reviews originally gave the 
writer some measure of his literary suc- 
cess, today they are so copious and so 
conflicting that he discounts them except 
as they affect his reputation and his 
sales. The reader and the publisher are 
likewise lost in the welter of criticism. 

The reviewer, too, finds himself a vic- 
tim of the dilemma he has created. He 
has to write “too often and too much.” 
Shall he measure every book by the 
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unchanging criteria of great literature or 
simply tell his public what it would find 
enjoyable reading? One reviewer’s for- 
mula, as given in this article, is to address 
himself to the writers, tell them why he 
likes or does not like what they have 
written, and “trust that from such a 
dialogue the ordinary reader will derive 
some information.” 

At this point of the discussion Mrs. 
Woolf explains her title. Since the 
review nowadays is no more than a record 
of individual opinion, the reviewer will 
soon “be conditioned out of existence.” 
An official equipped for the job will write 
a brief statement of new books as they 
appear, trace the plot, perhaps give some 
quotations. “To this what is left of the 
reviewer will affix a stamp—an asterisk 
to signify approval, a dagger to signify 
disapproval.” One objection to this 
system is that it would still leave the 
author in the dark as to why he was 
assigned one mark or the other. Since 
the only function of the reviewer which 
is worth while to the author is an honest 
and informed judgment of his work, Mrs. 
Woolf suggests a new profession of expo- 
sition, patterned on the medical system, 
in which the author and the reviewer 
would have an interview, the reviewer to 
receive a fee for his diagnosis, the author 
to derive the benefit of disinterested and 
candid discussion in privacy, with no 
harm done to his reputation or his sales. 

Such an arrangement would rid the 
writer—who would now be an obscure 
workman—of his self-consciousness, and 
increase his scope, his depth, and his 
power. The editor would conserve space 
which he could put to good use by print- 
ing excellent uncommercial literature. 
The reviewer would be free to fulfill his 
true function, unhampered by overwork 
and the necessity of pandering to the 
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public. In turn the public, put on its 
own, might develop a new interest in 
literature and a new respect for it. 

The question remains whether the 
writer would be willing to foot the bill. 
Mrs. Woolf believes he would, even the 
indigent writer. “Who,” she asks, “would 
not spout the family teapot to talk with 
Keats for an hour about poetry?” 


“Equal Education,” New Republic, Janu- 

ary 30, 1950. 

Another case hinging on equal rights 
in education is on its way to the Supreme 
Court with the filing of a brief by a group 
of 188 professors “challenging the con- 
stitutionality of segregated legal educa- 
tion” in the state of Texas. The case 
comes up for hearing next month. It 
involves an alleged violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment by the state in 
the refusal to admit one Heman M. 
Sweatt, a Negro, to the Texas Law 
School by reason of his race. Although 
Texas has established a special law school 
for Negro students, it is vastly inferior 
to that which white students attend in 
the quality of its teaching, the range of 
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its courses, and the extent of its facilities, 

The lawyers who filed the brief base 
their argument on the equal-protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which they interpret as meaning “‘iden- 
tical, and not separate, rights.’’ 

This is probably the first case on record 
in which a large group of lawyers has 
intervened in a _ Court case. 
The brief was prepared by such eminent 
men as Dean Erwin Griswold of Har- 
vard, Dean Havighurst of Northwestern, 
and Professors Emerson and Frank of 
Yale, Frey of Pennsylvania, Hale of 
Columbia, and Levi of Chicago. They 
have this to say about equal education: 

If legal education is something alive and 
vital, if the measure is not cubic feet of air 
space but the intellectual atmosphere within 
the walls, if law teachers are appraised as 
individual men of talent, if education is in 
large part association, if research and practice 
are part of the job of legal training, if segre- 
gation in law school warps and corrupts the 
mind and personality of man... then 
certainly this Texas Negro institution is a 
mockery of legal education and of the equal 
protection of the laws. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Are We Going to Junk Our Colleges?” 
by Benjamin Fine, Codlier’s, January 
28, 1950. 

Though strongly phrased in the title, 
this is not an academic question. The 
financial crisis which confronts the uni- 
versities makes it one of deadly serious- 
ness. Twenty per cent of our universities 
are operating on a deficit. As the result 
of inflated costs, lowered interest on 
endowments, and the falling off in large 
donations, many colleges and universities 
have been forced to give their students a 
“watered-down education.” 

Whatever the quality of the education 
the student receives, the price he pays 
for it is double the amount it cost before 
the last war. Mr. Fine itemizes the 
expenses in the typical case of Richard 
Wagner of New Jersey, who would like to 

o to Rutgers, and comes out with $1,746 

[ the first year only. The price is even 
higher in the Ivy ied The B.A, 
degree costs anywhere from six to ten 
thousand dollars, depending on the college 
attended. And the number of scholar- 
ships is pitifully inadequate to meet the 
need for them. 

In a survey of 630 colleges, Mr. Fine, 
education editor of the Times for the 
past eight years, discovered that 97 per 
cent report “aged difficulty in raising 
money now than they encountered a year 
ago. The number of universities investing 
funds in business ventures grows steadily. 

The only alternative to financial failure 
open to one out of three colleges and uni- 
versities appears to be federal aid. This, 
the author reminds us, has its dangers. 


“He who pays the piper calls the tune.” In 
this case, many fear, the tune would be 
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political. If independence is lost it will be 
more by indirection than actual design. The 
economics professor might temper his remarks 
about the government’s monopoly suit against 
a large corporation. The philosophy teacher 
might decide that it would be smarter to stay 
off the “Committee for the Election of a 
Republican.” But a solution must be found. 
Our colleges and universities are worth 
saving. They are the foundation stone of our 
democracy. 


“Myths about Women’s Colleges,” by 
Mildred McAfee Horton, New York 
Times Magazine, February 5, 1950. 


In this defense of women’s colleges, 
Mrs. Horton, former president of Welles- 
ley College, discusses five common crit- 
icisms leveled at them: Women’s colleges 
are not real colleges; the emotional effects 
of education unfit women for marriage; 
colleges for women do not give girls 
direct preparation for marriage; academic 
education in women’s colleges does not 
“add up to a challenging intellectual 
endeavor” but merely affords an exten- 
sion of infancy, a “shelter from reality”; 

ranting the value of a liberal education 
or women, women’s colleges fail to jus- 
tify their existence by the job they do. 

Mrs. Horton’s replies to these charges, 
summed up briefly, are as follows: 
Women’s colleges are not “country-club 
playgrounds” nor “academic sweat- 
shops”; the intelligence they develop is 
a direct contribution, not a Laine, to 
happy married life and to the broader 
aim of trained citizenship, which pre- 
supposes a liberal, not a narrowly special- 
ized, education; the attack on the 
effectiveness of the education which 
women’s colleges offer is really an attack 
directed at liberal education per se. 
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“We are still living in an era of stereo- 
types about women.” The explanation 
of the attitudes which have put women’s 
colleges, and women generally, on the 
defensive is suggested by a quotation 
from George Orwell’s Animal Farm: 
“All animals are equal, but some ani- 
mals are more equal than others.’” The 
sharpest skirmishes in the battle of the 
sexes may have ended, but the cold war 
_ will go on until we “create a climate of 
opinion which will consider women as 
important to the nation as men.” 


“The Anatomy of School Spirit,” by 
Lyle Owen, American Mercury, Febru- 
ary, 1950. 

In this seriocomic article, Mr. Owen 
brings together his experiences as a 
poses a economics and government 
and his skill as a writer on education in a 
series of anecdotes pertaining to school 
spirit. The combination in this mixture 
of narrative and commentary simultane- 
ously entertains the reader and disturbs 
him. Humor can deliver sharp thrusts. 

Mr. Owen propounds the Decibel 
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Theory of School Spirit based on the prin- 
ciple that the “greatest common element 
for measuring [it] is noise, and decibels 
are therefore the best measure.” He 
applies the theory to a football game the 
sounds of which reached him as he 
searched for a hiding place where his 
midterm questions would be safe from 
ambitious squadmen. The kickoff results 
in 80 decibels, advancing the ball to the 
1o-yard line adds up to go, and the 
touchdown “is worth 150 if it was a 
whisper.” 

. so it must have sounded in the days of 
the Romans every time another Christian 
was thrown to the lions. The Romans had 
spirit, too, though not, of course, school 
spirit like ours, since they were a rude, uncul- 
tured lot. That was before the universities 
were invented; enlightenment had not yet 
spread throughout the land. 

By various illustrations the author 
shows how close is the connection 
between football and school spirit in most 
institutions of higher education, whose 
custom it is to “use football scholarships 
and related inducements to staff them- 
selves properly with brawn.” There is 
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little doubt in his mind that a succession 
of football victories “is the most potent 
specific for flagging school spirit and that 
a school that never wins might as well 
nsion the faculty now.” This in spite 
of the fact that there are “some peda- 
es of the old school who sneer at 
athletic scholarships, some even going so 
far as to claim that they are a contradic- 
tion in terms.” 

In conclusion, having demonstrated 
what school spirit is not, Mr. Owen gives 
us a positive definition of it: 

One of the professors sojourning within our 
walls argues that there is another kind of 
school spirit, built of such things as pride in 
the high quality of the graduates, continuing 
interest in what the faculty is doing, and a 
fond memory of how the vistas of ideas were 
opened up during one’s days in residence. 
This spirit, he says, flourishes without foot- 
ball, as witness Chicago and Cal Tech which 
have no team at all. His is, however, def- 
initely a minority view. Most of our students 
believe that these two institutions will, if they 
persist in this course, become as Nineveh 
and Tyre. 
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Inthe Lay Magazines 


“The Loss of the Adventurous Spirit,” 
by Agnes Rogers; “People in Skirts,” 
by Worth Tuttle Hedden, American 
Scholar, Winter 1949-50. 


In the last few months a number of 
magazine articles have appeared dealing 
broadly with the status of women in our 
society, analyzing specific problems which 
they face, and giving an estimate of what 

rogress the sex has made in the struggle 
or equality with men in respect to rights 
and opportunities. 

The American Scholar Forum asks the 

uestion, “Are Americana Women Making 

the Most of the Rights and Privileges for 
Which They Fought?” Agnes Rogers 
(Mrs. Frederick Lewis Allen), who was 
at one time promotion manager of 
Harper’s Magazine and is now a staff 
member of Reader’s Digest, says that “in 
terms of visible accomplishment” women 
have failed to make the gains which might 
have been expected of them. In the pro- 
fessions, they are abreast of men in 
writing and the theater and making fair 
— in medicine, but are lagging far 

hind in surgery, science, the law, 


ainting, and so on. In business and | 


industry there are comparatively few 
top-ranking women. The statistics on 
divorce would seem to show that wives 
and mothers—‘“‘still sheeplike as con- 
sumers,” still the vast audience for the 
soap operas—are not happier or more 
enlightened. 

iss Rogers lays the blame for women’s 
failure to live up to their opportunities on 
lowered ambition and overhumility, on 
the precariousness of our times, on “our 
present preoccupation with security in 
direct opposition to a passion for inde- 
pendence that activated women pioneers 
in a man’s world.” 

The verdict is “guilty,” but there are 
extenuating circumstances. Women have 
been going through a period of upheaval 
which has fundamentally altered their 
lives. Take, for example, the housewife. 
In an age of mechanical equipment and 
Overstress on youth, society has shorn 
the wife and mother of her former dignity 
and has assigned her an impossible réle 
as wife and enchantress, mother and 
counselor, manager of the family funds, 
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member of the community and citizen of 
the world, “guardian of the finer things 
of life,” and mistress of a vocation or an 
avocation which will fill the gap her 
grown-up children leave. It is no wonder 
she believes that she has failed. 

In the remaining contribution to the 
Forum, Mrs. Hedden, author of “The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Feminist” and 
Wives of High Pasture, declares that it is 
not woman who is at fault so much as the 
ubiquitous “Woman-Critic,” who sets up 
an array of standards which it is humanly 
impossible to meet. 


If a mother of multiple children, in the span 
between her eldest’s birth and her youngest’s 
taking-off, can, as one Woman-Critic said she 
must, “care for each child physically and see 
that he is mentally and emotionally satisfied” 
and still be her husband’s “equal partner” 
[Pearl Buck: The American Argument] and 
good companion, she gets top rating from me 
in efficiency if she finds time to go to the 
dentist. 


Mrs. Hedden is on common ground 
with Miss Rogers in her condemnation of 
the social attitude toward women which 
makes demands on them only a super- 
human could meet, and in her estimate of 
the imbalance in their lives brought about 
by men’s mechanical inventions, but she 
takes issue with her on the statement 
that the modern business woman gener- 
ally underrates her worth. Mrs. Hedden 
believes that young women who take 
routine jobs in industry in preference to 
an adventure in free-lancing are simply 
facing life realistically, without the “ih - 
sions of grandeur their grandmothers 
. . . had,” and are preparing to be satis- 
fied with economic security and “an 
enrichment of mind their spinster aunts 
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did not have,” in case Mr. Right does not 
come along. 


“The Case (by One of Them) for Women 
Lawyers,” Dorothy Kenyon, New York 
Times Magazine, February 19, 1950. 
According to Miss Kenyon, women 

have reversed the male decision against 

them as members of the legal profession 
and have shown their ability to be suc- 
cessful attorneys and judges. 

The first woman lawyer was admitted 
to practice in Iowa in 1869. In 1920 
women were victorious in the fight to 
win themselves the right to practice in 
all of the states. In 1892 women were 
admitted to New York University Law 
School. Cornell, Yale, and Columbia 
followed suit. Next year, Harvard Law 
School, the last stronghold of the conserv- 
ative male, will admit women students. 

With the capitulation of the colleges, 
however, the battle was only begun. The 
bar associations had yet to be conquered. 
At present, the law office—which “‘is to 
the lawyer what an internship is to the 
doctor”—is the real bottleneck. Tradi- 
tional male prejudices are largely respon- 
sible for this. Confronted by a woman 
lawyer who tries to break through the 
barricade of fears they have erected, they 
reason somewhat as follows: 

What use can we possibly make of you? 
You’d make a fool of yourself and us in court. 
We can’t work you late at night as we do the 
boys. What would the clients say? You may 
be a disturbing element, falling in love with 
people, and vice versa. We'll have to stick 
you in a law library, out of sight. In the 
unlikely contingency that you turn out to be 
good, you’ll probably marry as soon as we've 
finished training you and we'll have had all 
our trouble for nothing. 
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Slowly but surely, women lawyers are 
roving that these fears are unfounded: 
he woman lawyer is not an everyday, 

but is at least an occasional, figure in 

our courtroom scenes. 

Women are not really miscast as law- 
yers, Miss Kenyon explains. In a study 
of the major Desnittavialics required in 
practitioners of various professions made 
several years ago by Stevens Institute of 
New Jersey, the five primary qualifica- 
tions for lawyers were listed as “‘a sub- 
jective personality, capacity for inductive 
reasoning, an aptitude for accounting, a 
large English vocabulary, and creative 
imagination.” Women, the investigators 
reported, were clearly more subjective 
than men on the average, and ranked 
high in accounting aptitude. There is 
some testimony, though the evidence is 
inconclusive, that their capacity for 
inductive reasoning is greater than men’s. 
According to the report, “inductive 
reasoning is defined as the gift ‘for 
sensing relationships, for integrating 
facts, he eneralizing.’ Such a gift might 
be that characteristic of women known 
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as intuition.” The report reached the 
final conclusion that women average 
higher than men “in every aptitude of 
the lawyer which the laboratory can 
measure,” and recommended that more 
women consider careers in law. 


“The Differences between Men and 
Women,” Jacques Bacal, Look, Feb- 
ruary 28, 19S0. 

Physical dissimilarities and sex-typing, 
Mr. Bacal points out, preclude the possi- 
bility of equal rights for men and women, 
Physical differences cannot be altered 
but the sex-typing which is part of our 
mores can be changed, gradually and 
with great difficulty. Woman’s power to 
bring about this change, Mr. Bacal 
writes, is far greater than man’s: 

She can teach her little girls to stand on their 
own competent feet and not expect sham 
chivalry from boys. She can stop trying to 
force little boys to be aggressive and little 
girls to be devious and coy little ladies. She 
can free youngsters of many inhibitions by 
emphasizing the real and important differences. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Fair, Fit, and Fifty,’ Lynn White, Jr., 

Atlantic, January, 1950. 

This is an article drawn from Mr. 
White’s recent book, Educating Our 
Daughters: a Challenge to the Colleges. 
Mr. White, president of Mills College 
since 1943, believes that the American 
woman’s most urgent need is “to find and 
create the kind of jobs which will har- 
monize with and supplement [the] basic 
and most satisfying job of bearing and 
rearing the race.” 

To establish her right to work as an 
indispensable “form of human expression 
in a democratic society, and one not 
limited by sex or social group,” she will 
have to combat the psychology of men 
and free herself from overdependence on 
their value judgments. 

Mr. White advocates a more practical 
education for women and the mainten- 
ance of occupational skills and interests 
during the years in which childbearing 
and child rearing prevent their constant 
use. All kinds of work can be done reg- 
ularly and intelligently as a safeguard 
against stagnation in middle age—typing 
jobs, substitute teaching, writing, com- 
mercial drawing, selling, Siseesen: work. 
Practically every woman can find time 
for work of this sort. A part-time job Is 
the most satisfactory arrangement but, 
unfortunately, although everyone does 
his best work in comparatively short 
stretches of time, “the business world is 
dominated by a masculine fixation on 
the eight-hour day as the only moral unit 
of human activity.” 

Our colleges, Mr. White protests, have 
neglected women almost completely in 
the past, building their programs on the 
accepted principle that the “educated 
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person is both male and celibate.” We 
are only now beginning to grope our wa 
to the sort of higher education whic 
takes into account the relative “unpre- 
dictability of the life pattern of women,” 
and which gives wide range to the 
cultivation of the highly diversified 
interests and capabilities of women as 
individuals. 

Only out of a feminism which will affirm 
rather than repudiate feminity, can there 
come a collegiate education which will do for 
our young women what higher education has 
long done for our young men—that is, one 
which will build feminine self-respect until at 
last American women shall be as glad to be 
women as men are glad to be men. 
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Inthe Lay Magazines 
“Cambridge,” by J. Frank Dobie, Ho/i- 
day, June, 1950. 

“Cambridge is a good deal like the 
Army: the more it changes the more it 
remains itself.” This is Mr. Dobie’s 
conclusion after three visits to the 
“University [which] is a little England 
in itself,” first in the autumn of 1943 as 
Visiting Professor of American History, 
and again in 1946 and 1949. Although 
Cambridge has remained much the same 
in temper, “blending its traditions with 
the ferment of progress,” socialism has 
had some impact on it, as has also the 
attendance of the G.I.’s._ The most pro- 
nounced change, according to George 
Trevelyan, leading historian and Master 
of Trinity College, is the “disappearance 
of the leisured class” from Cambridge. 

Mr. Dobie’s article is so complete and 
so graphic that reading it is almost like 
taking a trip to the University itself. 
Space allows only a brief reproduction of 
its contents, but two sections of the 
article would seem to hold particular 
interest for American readers. The first, 
captioned “Through American Eyes,” 
points out some of the respects in which 
Cambridge differs from our colleges: its 
comparative lack of student organiza- 
tions, the absence of fraternities, its 
system of student tutors “who, as per- 
sonal advisers, play an almost paternal 
réle,” the importance attributed by both 
students and instructors to conversation 
as an educative medium, less formaliza- 
tion in educational processes, emphasis 
on music and drama rather than oratory, 
difference in technique in debating, in 
which the Cantabrigians “depend less on 
logical array of facts... play more 
with ideas and are more casual,” and the 
spirit which dominates athletics,“ sport for 
sport’s sake,” not “victory at any cost.” 

A second section of the article which 
has especial significance for American 
educators and laymen concerns academic 
freedom at Cambridge. Self-government 
there, 
since its foundation, has been almost absolute, 
subject only to Parliamentary laws. Parlia- 
mentary action has hardly been exercised once 
in a century. The regents are the faculty 
members. . . . Interference by politicians with 
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professors on account of ideas they may hold, 
or books they teach from, is unknown. Their 
academic freedom means much more than 
freedom of speech; it means stimulus to 
thinking; it means that harmony in livj 
which is necessary if a man is to meditate, and 
get to the meaning of things, following 
“knowledge like a sinking star, beyond the 
utmost bound of human thought.” 


“How Should a Writer Say What He 
Wants to Say?” by Ivor Brown and 
Lloyd Frankenberg, New York Times 
Book Review, July 30, 1950. 

Is the literary artist under obligation 
to be explicit, or is clarity a limitation of 
his expression? This is the issue debated 
by Mr. Brown, associate editor of the 
London Observer, and Mr. Frankenberg, 
critic and author. 

According to Mr. Brown, it is the 
“business of the [writer] to know his own 
mind and to speak it.’’ In the opinion 
of Mr. Frankenberg, “the responsibility 
of a work of the imagination is toward its 
own intentions, to discover and carry 
these out.”” Mr. Brown observes that the 
attitude of the author who expects the 
reader to act as midwife to his ideas 
“betrays either laziness or affectation. 
It is the abdication of authorship.” The 
rules of composition “were not made to 
be a nuisance to writers but for the 
advantage of readers.” Our greatest 

rose writers—Shaw and Maughan, in 
fis opinion—are unfailingly lucid. So 
with the best of poets. Keats, for 
instance, was able to convey his thoughts 
and feelings without having to “make 

war on syntax or turn his odes into a 

rammarian’s funeral.”” Tennyson’s and 

cweuan's poems do not trade on 
obscurity. Mr. Brown believes that, on 
the whole, the reading public has a wise 
preference for writers who put us immedi- 
ately in possession of their meaning. 

“The artist who does not know his own 

intentions is a pretender. If he does 

know them and cannot express them he 
is merely incompetent.” 

Mr. Frankenberg makes out a case for 
obscurity in writing. While clarity may 
be indispensable to writing “intended for 
specific practical purposes . . . as a liter- 
ary standard it leaves something to be 
desired. Otherwise timetables and tele- 
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phone books would be our highest form 
of expression” (here it must be opposed 
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that Mr. Brown does not — ee as The 
the only desideratum). riting as a fine : 
art, says Mr. Frankenberg, is less con- Librar y Quarterly 
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it is en is a 
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or convey a it is in the October, F950, $5506: 
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ministers to do so.” tenary Review—Continued, by Dan 
Considering the difficulty of his assign- Lacy 
ment, Mr. Frankenberg puts up a good UNESCO’s Work in Mass Communi- 
defense for obscurity. Some of his argu- entioun, by Laas Lave 


ments, however, beg the question. Cer- 
tainly, clarity does not restrict the 
writer's techniques; it does not rule out 


The Pioneer Library School in Middle 
Age, by Sypney B. 


symbolism, for instance, or complexity of Graduate Theses Accepted by Library 
style. It merely asks that the symbolism Schools in the United States, 1949-50, 
shall be intelligible or that the sentences by Leon Carnovsky 


parse. Granted the reader must bring 
a sensitive and receptive mind and an 
imaginative grasp to anything he reads $5.00 a year $1.50 a copy 
which is written on a higher level than the 
telephone book or the timetable, should The University of Chicago Press 
he be asked to have psychic powers to 
learn the writer’s meaning? 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


By Jesse P. Bocue, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 390 pages, $4.00. 


Provides a comprehensive picture of the entire movement known as the junior or com- 
munity college; covers the basic philosophy of the movement in all its different forms; 
answers the question as to why the movement started and what the forces are that 
have made it grow; points out future trends and makes some predictions about future 
expansions. 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 4th Edition 


By Haro p S. Dient, M.D., University of Minnesota. 776 pages, $4.00. 


A new revision of a very successful personal hygiene text, this edition incorporates 

recent advances in the improvement of personal health, preventive medicine, and 

— health. Major additions occur in the section devoted to COMMUNITY 
EALTH, which is increased from two to eight chapters. 


PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS AND MENTAL HYGIENE New 2nd Edition 


By J. E. Watiace Wa tin, Upsala College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 563 pages, 
$5.00. 


Presents a systematic discussion of the outstanding types of personality maladjust- 
ments, together with detailed, practical suggestions for preventing and overcoming 
mental conflicts and for developing normal, Saad, and harmonious personalities. 
Many of the old case histories have been eliminated, and replaced by new case material. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


By Carsie Hammonps, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 353 pages, $3.50. 


Designed for teachers and prospective teachers of agriculture, this text covers all levels 
of teaching. Special effort is made throughout to present a background of educational 
concepts, philosophy, and psychology for teaching agriculture. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION New 2nd Edition 


By Joun S. Brusacuer, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 349 pages, $4.00. 


Offers a clear and lucid study of the more important contemporary philosophies of 
education from a comparative point of view. The author selects the major problems 
of education and compares the stands of various educational iiaeles on each 
problem. The second edition has been thoroughly revised and amplified with new 
expositions and examples. 
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“Is History Bunk?” by Raymond Swing, 
Saturday Review of Literature, June 3, 


1950. 

When Henry Ford shocked the edu- 
cated world by pronouncing that history 
was bunk, Mr. Swing was not in a 
minority in setting him down as an 
“anti-intellectual lout.” Time and the 
opportunity of watching history in the 
making have modified his opinion. Per- 
haps, consciously or unconsciously, Ford 
may not have hit so far from the truth. 

Webster defines dunk as “something 
pretentious and empty, or plausible but 
erroneous.” Toone whois still under the 
influence of this absorbing article, that 
does not seem an entirely unfit description 
of what passes in many history books for 
an accurate interpretation of the events 
they record. Mr. Swing puts it this way: 
“Since history is made . innumerable 
entities acting independently, the record 
of it as usually written, if not bunk, is 
utterly inadequate in probing the mys- 
teries of causation.” 


The element of the fortuitous in human 
affairs and conduct is underplayed by 
the historian. What may appear to him 
as unmistakable destiny may have been 
the result of decisions “which might 
easily have been otherwise so that all 
history would have been otherwise . . . 
the most minute and obscure causes are 
utterly unknown to the historian.” 

Mr. Swing shows that there was no 
inevitability in certain acts which shaped 
the course of national and world affairs in 
the Civil War, the First World War, and 
the Normandy invasion of the Second 
World War. A different turn of the road 
taken here or there and “destiny” would 
have been altered for mankind. 

If events follow some unfathomable 
plan of providence, man cannot expect 
to understand their course. 

But if this is the way history is made the 
historians fail to say so and substitute for a 
whole story a partial account that on analysis 
is much more unreasonable than a belief in 
divine interference. . . . What [the historian] 
presents as the world of reality is only the 
world as it happened to be and there might 
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in the estimate of what an examination 
should test for. The objective tests 
“cannot measure style, organization of 
material, or power of coherent argu- 
ment.” The student who picks the 
correct answers from a multiple choice 
may show scholastic aptitude and the 
ability to do college work but he gives 
the college no measure of his common 
sense and his capacity for using his 
academic and practical experience. Hence 
the growing minority belief that, with 
the abandonment of the subjective type 


of test, the Board fails to put to proof 


“certain crucially important educational 
values,” such, for instance, as the power 
of dealing “‘cogently and lucidly with 
ideas synthesized from reading, instruc- 
tion, and experience....” If these 
values are not reasserted, the ulti- 
mate effect on education will be most 
unfortunate. 

The ideal test would be neither exclu- 
sively objective nor subjective but would 
be inclusive of both types. It would be 
the result of testing procedure which 
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identifies not merely ability but “the 
trained use of that ability.” The diffi- 
culty of constructing such a test is 
apparent. 

Ar. Ashburn points out that stress on 
ability has de-emphasized some factors 
which defy measurement by tests— 
“workage and loafage,” for example. 
The brilliant loafer is a poorer bet than 
the “reasonably able person who is 
willing to learn. Character can be just 
as important as naked ability.” 

In the wake of huge enrollments and 
lowered teaching standards we must not, 
Mr. Ashburn warns, 
make education easier at a time when what 
we desperately need is to make it a lot harder 
for those who are able. . . . College educa- 
tion is not the same thing as education for all 
members of a free society. . . . The average 
citizen neither needs higher education, nor is 
capable of it, nor would confer benefits on 
society because of it; whereas advanced 
knowledge and power of deep reflection have 
an indispensable function in any civilized 
society. 


The Struggle for Federal Aid 
First Phase 


A HISTORY OF THE ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN FEDERAL AID 
FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS, 1870-1890 


Gordon Canfield Lee, Ph.D. 


Here is a unified, integrated historical analysis of the development of 
federal aid to education in the United States from 1870 to 1890. 
trends in political thought, organizational activities, professional sentiment, 
and behavior toward the issue are discussed. 

From his analysis of the proposals for federal aid, the Congressional 
and political party activity, the public pressures and interests, and the 
arguments presented, the author draws implications which help clarify 
the contemporary national educational situation. 
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Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 


By Harvie Branscoms 


Association of American Colleges, Washington, D.C., and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College 
By J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. PaLmMer 


Developments in architecture with special reference to the small college; 
attainment of character in college architecture; problems involved in campus 
development. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 179 pp. $1.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, modern 
languages, philosophy, art. $1.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
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“The Challenge of Mass Media,” by 
Alexander Klein, Ya/e Review, Summer, 


1950. 

“Unless we act soon to reform our mass 
media, they will almost certainly succeed 
in wholly deforming us.” Mr. Klein 
suggests appropriate action, which must 
have strong public support to be effective, 
in the form of governmental measures to 
create a national film commission and a 
national television and radio network. 
(A third point in Mr. Klein’s program 
advocates the establishment of a basic 
course on mass media in the school 
curriculum.) 

He proposes, not that the government 
take over, but rather that it prevent 
monopoly and assist industry to do a 
better job. Government sponsorship of 
a group of projects is justified by the fact 
that mass communication and enter- 
tainment are, in effect, a “public utility”: 
95 per cent of the American people 
own radios and, although motion-picture 
attendance is dwindling, more and more 
homes are equipped with television sets. 


v 


Since we support public libraries and 
formal education, there is no incon- 
sistency in asking that our government 
sponsor a program which will make the 
media of mass communication responsive 
to the need for mass intelligence. 

Mr. Klein, writer and producer of 
motion-picture shorts for commercial 
firms and educational organizations, has 
dug up a “lament over the misuse of 
radio” from a 1924 issue of the old 
Century which applies with startling 
force today: 

“Here is the most wonderful medium for 
communicating ideas the world has ever 
dreamed of, yet at present the magic toy is 
used in the main to convey outrageous rub- 
bish. . . . The real danger is . . . that its uses 
will fail to measure up to the magnificent 
opportunity it offers.” 

The present appropriateness of this 
quotation, not only to radio but to 
television and motion pictures, “is a 
measure of our continuing failure to 
develop . . . technically superb means 
of mass communication along the lines of 
their artistic, cultural, and educational 
potentialities.” 
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A combination of sound principles and descriptions of actual curriculum 
practice, this book will help meet the very real need for incisive appraisal and 
analysis of curriculum programs. — 

Two types of material are presented. The first five chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the basic factors which make curriculum improvement 
essential in American schools, an appraisal of curriculum programs, a con- 
sideration of the administrative provisions desirable to facilitate sound 
curriculum work, and a list of general criteria for the evaluation of a cur- 
riculum program. The remaining chapters present nine reports of actual 
curriculum programs of various types. 


This volume is especially suitable for use in workshops and other in-service 


education programs because it focuses attention on procedures of curriculum 
change. College professors. will find this book stimulating for use in classes 
concerned with curriculum improvement. 464 pages Cloth $3.00 
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sand instructors and administrative officers in the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools of the United 
States. Among the associate editors there are representatives 
from every department of academic responsibility in higher 
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investigations in the instructional, administrative, personnel, 
and curricular problems in all branches of higher education. 
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The origins, development and 


results of the Chicago experiment 


that startled the educational world. 


THE 


Idea and Practice of 


General Education 


AN ACCOUNT of the COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


By Present and Former Members of the Faculty 


HY does the College of the 
University of Chicago pre- 
scribe a precisely defined 
program of study for its 
students instead of offer- 
ing them a wide variety of electives? 
What is this program? How was it 
decided upon, and how is it taught? 


In 1931 the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago began an experi- 
ment based on the idea that one of 
our greatest needs as a nation is a 
citizenry educated not merely as 
technicians but as human beings 
prepared to cope with the common 
problems of mankind. The faculty 
undertook to determine the essen- 
tials of such a general education and 
to devise an integrated system of 
courses to provide them, which the 
students were required to take. 


In 1931 this departure from the 
departmentalized, elective system 
prevalent in most American colleges 


and universities startled the educa- 
tional world. Today the principles 
of general education bid fair to 
become the operative educational 
theory of the remainder of this 
century. This account of how one 
university has put this theory into 
practice and what the results have 
been over the last two decades 
should prove valuable for everyone 
concerned about undergraduate 
education. 


A full chapter is devoted to each 
subject in the curriculum, analyzing 
its significance in such a program and 
describing its content. Comprehen- 
sive accounts of the admissions, 
teaching, examining, and admin- 
istrative methods used in the College 
complete the picture of a working 
program of general education. $3.50 
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